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Choral Speaking Choir—Lebanon Catholic High School, Lebanon, Penna. 
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Make outside reading a pleasure-- 
with 
Dr. Harry C. McKown’s 


Fools and Foolishness 





Students will refer to this book in every 
class. Its stories offer them a fascinating 
means for learning important facts and an 


effective means for remembering them. 





For instance, physics students will enjoy the stories of Alexander Graham Bell, Glenn 
H. Curtiss, Galileo, Thomas A. Edison, Cyrus Eugene Field, Henry Ford, Samuel F. 
B. Morse, Sir Isaac Newton, Charles P. Steinmetz, James Watt, George Washington 
Carver, Orville and Wilbur Wright, and scores of others. 


Similarly, students of agriculture, chemistry, civics, economics, health, history, home 
economics, journalism, physical education and other subjects will relish accounts of 


the experiences of great men and wemen of their fields. 


Acquaint your young people with the “fools” of history and with their “foolishness” 
that has meant human progress. 


Order a copy now. Price $2.00 


School cActivities Publishing Co. 


1515 Lane Street Topeka, Kansas 
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As the Editor Sees Ht 





In view of the number of recent student 
strikes may we stress the data given in 
“Nation’s Schools” for February. Accord- 
ing to the opinions of 500 school men to 
whom a questionnaire was sent, the par- 
ents were largely responsible in 43 per 
cent, and the pupils alone in only 3 per 
cent. It is to be regretted that a commun- 
ity does not recognize that such a strike is 
uncomplimentary, to say the least, to the 
thinking abilities and processes of the 
adults concerned. Although perhaps rela- 
tively little can be done to change the atti- 
tudes of the adults, a few appropriate 
home room and assembly presentations 
would help to build the ideals and prac- 
tices of proper parental and community 
support for the schools of the next gener- 
ation. 





The first step in developing good as- 
sembly programs is to educate all those 
concerned—administrators, teachers, and 
students—in the purposes, values, ideals, 
and standards of this activity. The second 
step is the organization of a school casting 
bureau or office through which the entire 
school (and perhaps the community) is 
carefully surveyed and all kinds, orders, 
and qualities of this talent discovered, 
catalogued, and the best of it made avail- 
able for more or less immediae use. Isn’t 
this what is done in the selection of partic- 
ipants for a play, game, newspaper proj- 
ect or other school activity? And it is just 
as necessary in connection with assembly 
programs. 





If you have had an unpleasant experi- 
ence with yearbook pictures, make a men- 
tal and written note of a _ corrective 
plan for consideration next year. Usua!lv 
the local photographer is crowded with 
work during the spring, especially now 
with help at a minimum, and frequently 
he does not begin to take these pictures 
early enough (of course, many instances 
this is not his fault), and the inevitable 
result is a batch of more or less hastily 
taken, developed, selected, and amateur- 
ishly captioned pictures that do not repre- 
sent the quality that should go into this 
important permanent publication. Anoth- 
er result of this arrangement is a big 
headache for all concerned—sponsor, sen- 


ae ? 


aT 


iors, groups, engraver, printer, and the 
yearbook purchasers themselves. 





In Supt. Fred B. Dixon’s East Lansing, 
Mich., annual report (a mighty interest- 
ing and sensible document) we note an 
item “Subsidy to high school activities, 
$1500.”" Fine educational business! It will] 
be a great day for our program when all 
schools make such a logical provision for 
its financial support. 





We are glad to note that student coun- 
cil conventions and conferences are being 
scheduled again. These events are certain- 
ly as justifiable as any of the other inter- 
school affairs—games, debates declama- 
tory and other contests, music festivals, 
etc. And, as with these, the school which 
benefits should meet the expense of the 
student participants. 

And while we are on the subject of 
councils, may we emphasize again that an 
organization in which the councilors rep- 
resent home room or similar non-spe- 
cialized groups is more representative of 
the school as a whole than one in which 
the various activities are directly repre- 
sented. 

We always file several copies of each 
month’s issue for future requests, so, if 
you need them, don’t hesitate to order. 
The sooner you send in your order, the 
greater the possibility that we can fill it 
because, obviously, we cannot keep very 
many copies indefinitely. 








We receive (and so do our contributors) 
commendatory letters about our offerings. 
Naturally, we are glad to have these. We 
receive (and so do some of our contribu- 
tors) letters less commendatory. Natur- 
ally, we are glad to have these, too. We 
are interested in improving our magazine, 
but we are so close to it that sometimes we 
may not be able to see it all as accurately 
as those of you who use it. For various 
reasons we may not always agree with 
our adverse critics, but we will always 
welcome their suggestions. So if you de 
sire to criticize, suggest, or just plain 
squawk, by all means let’s hear from you. — 

And, as usual, we wish you a very 
profitable summer. We'll be seeing you 
next fall. 
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| Have You a Youth Council 


on the Atomic Crisis? 


exciting and significant illustration 

of how much any youth group can 
do, now, to awaken their fellows and their 
community to interest, study, and action 
on the atomic crisis—a crisis which these 
voung people believe must be met by a 
clear-thinking, well-informed young A- 
merica, alive to both the dangers and op- 
portunities of the Atomic Age. 

Oak Ridge boys and girls are ordinary 
young people. But they feel a sort of spe- 
cial responsibility, living as they do in the 
shadow of the great atomic plants. Here, 
the huge humming buildings remind them 
that every day and night terrific power 
is being produced—power that can be 
used for good or for evil. It is this con- 
stant reminder which helps fire their de- 
termination—that the youth of this coun- 
try recognize the facts, and work for con- 
structive, peaceful use of this world-split- 
ting force—before it is to late. 

The Oak Ridge Youth Council on the A- 

tomic Crisis began early last December. 
After much discussion, they unanimously 
agreed on their motto, ‘‘No secret, defence, 
World Control.” They first attracted at- 
tention with an intra-class writing project 
—a forceful Christmas editorial called 
“Atomic Peace.” This was published in 
over 200 major newspapers and favored 
by several leading news commentators. In 
it, they point out that: 
“We have never known a peaceful Christ- 
mas. Most urgently we want one while we 
are still young. While the atomic bomb 
threatens we fear that there can be no 
peace for us, nor for the world....To 
stop a war and save the lives of millions 
our fathers and our brothers made this 
bomb....In finding out its secrets they 
learned full well its power for good and 
ill. While it remains unbridled they fear 
this power. We share their fear. 

“We do not want to die a needless death. 
As you do, we want to live ....Ou” 
schools, first to find this power for good 
or evil, will suffer with the firs‘ 
net use it well. To sore ‘hem-elve* our 
schools must think—and a-'. As students, 
we are under especial bli ation to helm. 


Ox RIDGE has, and the story is an 
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SALLY CARTWRIGHT 


Teacher, Oak Ridae High School 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


We can not be indifferent. The cynic’s 
voice is now the voice of death. 

“We are alarmed that this terrible men- 
ace has not been more generally recog- 
nized. We are extremely perturbed (that 
the McMahon Committee hearings) have 
not been given adequate coverage by our 
nation’s press....Here is the handwriting 
on the wall. The people must see it. We, 
the youth of America, must help them to 
see it—or we, with them, are lost. Con- 
gress wants to know what the people 
think. The people must think—and they 
must speak.” 

Letters of commendation and encourage- 
ment poured in from every quarter. High 
schools, churches, YMCA’s, wrote request- 
ing information on what they could do; 
how they could help. YCAC-er’s, now 
sobered even more, rez ized how little peo- 
ple really understood or thought about the 
implications of the atomic bomb. 

Galvanizing into action, they expanded 
their program, and organized special com- 
mittees on Public Relations, National Leg- 


islation, UNO, World Government, and 
Forums and Panels. Practicing among 


themselves they trained themselves into 
effective speaking teams. Each team con- 
tained specialists on “Russia,” ‘Atomic 
Bomb Damage,” “Future Peacetime Use,” 
“Technical Aspects,” and “National Leg- 


islation.” 
At first these panels made trips to 
neighboring schools and _ organizations 


within the East Tennessee area, but im- 
perative requests from Philadelphia and 
New York, coupled with plans for joint 
sponsorship of longer trips, increased their 
chance to meet groups further afield. In 
Philade!phia, under the sponsorship of the 
Record and the Intercultural Committee of 
the UNO Council, of that city, they visited 
seven of the major schools. The response 
was immediate and gratifying. Similar 
study and action groups are now function- 
ing in Philadelphia in response to the 
stimulus of the students of Oak Ridge. 
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Recognizing that young people every- 
where needed more facts and information, 
YCAC, which had by now enlarged to in- 
clude the staff of their school paper, the 
Oak Leaf, planned and produced a “‘super- 
atomic” issue, devoted to a study of atomic 
energy and its implications. This they dis- 
tributed to 14,000 high schools through- 
out the country. It was no ordinary job for 
a small school with limited facilities, but 
YCAC did it with the same seriousness of 
intent and maturity of purpose which has 
characterized their whole program. 

Joe Glasgow student president of YCA 
C, has keynoted the group’s feeling with 
these words: 

“This is a crisis which cuts across all 
political, economic, and racial lines. It is 
a problem of survival, which concerns 
every single human being. Remember that 
silence is implicit consent. We must all 
work for a clear understanding of the 
atomic crisis and organized action based 
on that understanding.” 


Though still in a fluid, organizational 
stage, YCAC has never lost sight of its 
controlling goals: a program of adequate 
information and education and the spur- 
ring of an intelligent, organized manifes- 
tation of public opinion. During the last 





ten days of the McMahon Committee hear- 
ings, YCAC students wrote over a thou- 
sand letters to committee members and 
others in Congress requesting the legisla- 
tors to give most careful consideration te 
the warnings of scientists, educators, » 
statesmen alike; that they follow the 1 
ple’s mandate in reporting and passing 
bill for democratic civilian control of 
atomic energy. Hundreds of other letters 
were directed to friends, relatives, home 
town papers, clubs, churches, schools, col- 
leges, and other groups, urging them to 
participate in this all-vital discussion. 

In a recent address to YCAC members 
at Oak Ridge, Leland Stowe ended: 


“You, together with the scientists, are 
doing a job which I can only describe as 
1000% vital...a job of education and ae- 
tion which should be central to any type 
of formal education we _ have.. ..first 
thing's come first, and if we are to act for 
a constructive solution of this atomic cri- 
sis, and it is you here before me who will 
decide, we must do so on the basis of 
thorough information and careful study, 
coupled with organized action. You must 
redouble your efforts... .” 


(Continued on page 357) 





Oak Ridge High School Youth Council Finds Work to Be Done 
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Boys’ Town--A Practical Guidance Project 


HE concept of our “BOYS’ TOWN” 
originated in a desire un the part of 
a senior councellor at Phillis-Wheatley 
* School, Houston, Texas, to help boys 
problems: boys with poor school 
grades; boys with “bad reputations” ; 
boys with unfavorable home conditions ; 
boys from rural districts who were having 
difficulty in making themselves conform 
to the “big city pattern’; boys whose ad- 
justment (emotionally and otherwise ) 
showed symptoms of what might be 
termed “mildly or strongly deviating” ; 
and boys whose behavior patterns indi- 
cated the existence of “complexes”, ‘“‘pho- 
bias’, and the like. 


The basic philosophy behind such a 
project was that many of the existing de- 
viations in such boys’ behavior were the 
results from environmental influences, a 
number of which could be and should be 
changed for the better. One predominant 
objective of this project was to substan- 
tiate Father Flanagan’s statement that 
“fundamentally there are no bad boys.” 


Steps in organizing included a hearty 
welcome to the room, enrollment, and a 
short talk by the Sponsor, which explained 
the purpose of the organization, and an 


| invitation extended each boy to discuss 


freely his own problem or problems, with 
only those reservations which he (the 
Assurance was 
would be 
respected and considered with one objev- 


_ tive predominant—to alleviate the exis- 


tence of, or to solve, the problem com- 
pletely (if such could be done). Expres- 
sions of approval followed. Some boys 
were timid in their responses; others were 
bold. This open discussion broke down the 
reserve. Enthusisam ran high. Officers 
were elected, plans made, BOYS’ TOWN 
began to operate. 

The regular meeting was at the weekly 
home room period, and the assigned topic, 
usually selected by popular vote of the 
boys was discussed in an infovmal man- 
ner. Themes were based on honesty, mor- 
al courage. religion, boy-girl problems, 
employer-employee relationships, and co- 
operation. Human interest stories were 
told to point out a moral or to teach a spe- 
cific lesson. Care was taken that there 
should be no embarrassing moments for 
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InMA LAWRENCE SMITH, Councellor, 
Phillis-Wheatley High School, 
Houston, Texas. 


any boy, regardless of the case or problem 
presented. 

Interest in the project soared high 
and some improvement in the behavior 
patterns of the boys was observed after 
a few weeks. A desire to have an attrac- 
tive room led to a clean-up program. The 
bulletin board was re-decorated, posters 
bearing the name of the room were hung 
and an invitation to visit “BOYS’ TOWN” 
of Wheatley was extended to the teachers 
and students of the school. 


No mention was ever made of the indi- 
vidual boy’s problems in te group meet- 
ings, but every case was given consider- 
ation. All cases were recorded and made 
available only to Councellors, Dean, Vice 
Principal, and Principal. One boy upon 
graduation recommended an unemployed 
boy for his job after school. This boy 
passed the job to another and when he fin- 
ished it was passed down to another. This 
job is still being “handed down.” 

Here is one significant behavior prob- 
lem handled by the group. A boy who 
seemed to be continually in “hot water”’— 
ignored by the group whenever his conduct 
became displeasing. However, his normal 
behavior was immediately accepted and 
appreciated by the group. He learned to 
appreciate being accepted and became a 
highly respected citizen of BOYS’ TOWN. 


A spirit of cooperation was shown by 
the group when a new boy entered the 
class. Boys were assigned to help in the 
process of orientation. The rules of the 
school and of the room were explained. He 
was shown the various departments of the 
school (his class rooms and locker includ- 
ed), and he joined with one of the small 
groups in the room. He became a definite 
asset to BOYS’ TOWN. 

The project has called for continual 
tact, patience, tolerance, and ingenuity, 
but it has been proved that the project is a 
workable one. Much satisfaction was felt 
by the sponsor when a boy from another 
group approached the spvonsor and stated 
that an ex-member of BOYS’ TOWN 
(now graduated) had advised him to get 
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in this group (BOYS’ TOWN) for here 
one is presented with the opportunity of 
aiding in the “working out” of his prob- 
lem or problems. 

Yes BOYS’ TOWN is a practical guid- 
ance project that works, for here one is 
able (1) to recognize his problems as a 
human expression, (2) to have a practical 
part in its alleviation or solution, and (3) 
to receive consideration and help from 
others in making the transition from the 
status of the “deviate” to the role of the 
individual whose behaviour and scholastic 
patterns show normality of conformity. 


Speech At Duquoin Is Funl 


Doris J- SCHWINN AND 

JOHN LAWRECK 

Du Quoin Township High School, 
Du Quoin, Illinois 


CHOOL—Speech Fun! Keywords that 

mean, according to Milford Wyman, 

president of the Du Quoin Chapter of 
the National Forensic League, “The best 
times any high school student could hope 
to have in four years.” 


Although relatively small in size, num- 
bering only 437 students, Du Quoin Town- 
ship High School this year features two 
separate classes in Public Speaking—a 
beginners’ class and an advanced one. Be- 
ginning speakers meet during the morn- 
ing, with fundamentals being taught. The 
students with at least a year of experience 
spend their time in speech class in the last 
49 minutes of school. As a rule last per- 
iod classes are a bore when you’re just 
“rarin’ to get a coke” at the nearest drug 
store. But at D. T. H. S. it’s not quite the 
story, at least not for speech students. 
With kids who are anxious to try any- 
thing once (and they usually do), the “7th 
hour” class usually continues a few min- 
utes after the bell, everyone staying be- 
cause he wants to do it. 

But, before any wrong ideas are formed 
there’s one thing to keep straight: Our 
motto is “Work when there is work to be 
done, and play when there is time for 
play.” But, if you like your work, it, too, 
can be play, and the time spent at either 
is enjoyable. 

Coach R. P. Hibbs, assistant principal 
and instructer in speech at Du Quoin, has 
taken this motto seriously and features a 
unique system of combining classes, extra- 
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curricular work, and fun. While using a 
textbook to teach the fundamentals, Coach 
Hibbs believes experience is the _ best 
teacher, and contest work is coordinated 
with class work as well as with actual ex. 
perience through community speaking. 


Each spring a beginners’ intramural 
contest is held. Advanced students act as 
coaches in this contest. The extra exper- 
ience gained in this manner is invaluable, 
Shortly before tournaments begin to rol] 
around, selections are given in class, and 
constructive criticisms are given by stu- 
dents and coach alike, giving the speaker 
an excellent chance to improve. Debate 
meetings are held at night, but afterwards 
coach and all head for a favorite restau- 
rant and a lot of laughs. As for the contest 
work, the trips to neighboring towns, the 
parties held, the swell friends you make. 
add up to more than all the work. And one 
thing of which we and our coach are justly 
proud is that we are regarded with re- 
spect and courtesy everywhere we travel, 
for in the past we have achieved a record 
of courtesy and good behaviour as well as 
one of victory. 

The main objective in speech here is to 
teach us to speak correctly, but the stu- 
dents have one of the best records of fun 
anywhere. There’s the hot dog stand at 
the football games, the picnics and parties, 
the Christmas Dance at the Country Club, 
the farewell Debate Banquet, and one of 
the largest events in town, the annual Pen- 
ny Carnival, using three-fourths of the 
student body and grossing this fall $1.500. 
This event is long-awaited by students 
and townspeople alike. Naturally it brings 
a lot of work, but carnivals are never 
thought of as hard work or drudgery. 

Evidently the School—Speech—Fun 
combination has brought results. Du 
Quoin has achieved one of the nation’s 
most enviable records in speech. The Na- 
tional Sweepstakes Award has been won, 
three students have taken top nation hon- 
ors in oratory and extempore speaking, 
and thirty-six speakers in oratory, decla- 
mation, and extempore speaking have 
been national medalists. 


The school has won the State Champ- 


ionship 8 times in 13 years, twice winning 
it 4 times in a row. The records of indi- 
vidual speakers stand nearly as high. 


Regardless of the record, speech to us 


is wonderful, and we wouldn’t trade it’ 


“for a million.” 
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Where Are the Winning Newspapers? 


published by schools concentrated (1) 

in the immediate vicinity of the large 
metropolitan centers—New York, Chicago 
and Minneapolis—and (2) within the area 
of most intense influence of the National 
Scholastic Press association and the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press association, as 
well as of some of the nation’s greatest 
schools of journalism. Moreover, all but 
a few are produced in the larger cities of 
each state, rather than in the less populous 
and less opulent educational districts. 

The above facts are some of the findings 
of a nationwide research project, “Editor- 
ial Standards for Printed High School 
Newspapers,” in which an analysis was 
made of the publications of 74 cooperat- 
ing schools in 31 states and Hawaii. News- 
papers used in the research were those 
listed as either NSPA All-American or 
CSPA Medalist winners or both for one 
semester. 

Of the 74 newspapers analyzed a total 

of 21, or 28 per cent, won top rating in 
the CSPA contest; 42, or 56 per cent, won 
highest honors in the NSPA critical serv- 
ice; and 11, or about 15 per cent, were 
dually enrolled in and won highest rank- 
ing in both press contests. 
- The study covered newspapers from sec- 
ondary schools ranging in enrollment from 
300 to more than 2,500 students. Frequen- 
cy of publication of the journals includ- 
ed dailies, weeklies, biweeklies and month- 
lies, half the group being in the biweekly 
class. 

Geographically they are quite scattered 
throughout all the states but 17—which 
contributed not one top winner in either 
of those school press contests. A distri- 
bution by geographical divisions of the 
nation shows the following number of 
“best” publications: 


Tout BEST high school newspapers are 





East North Central 20 
Middle Atlantic 13 
West North Central 12 
South Atlantic 10 
Pacific 7 
West South Central 5 
Mountain 4 
East South Central 2 
New England 0 


A breakdown of the state addresses 
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JosEPH C. CARTER 

Instructor, School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 

Syracuse, N.Y. 


lists: Minnesota 7; New York and Wiscon- 
sin 6 each; Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio and 
Virginia 4 each; California, Colorado, In- 
diana, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Wash- 
ington 3 each; Nebraska and Texas 2 each. 
Laying claim to one winner each are the 
following: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, North and 
South Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, West Virginia, and Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Though some of the following states 
have secondary schools which are flour- 
ishing cases of journalistic endeavor, ap- 
parently not one of them can boast, in this 
particular semester’s contest, of having 
won top place as All-American or Medalist. 
Those journalistically more arid states 
are: Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming. 


Conclusions? There are some: 


1. CSPA and NSPA, the two largest 
high school press groups, should increase 
their efforts to sell the idea of newspaper 
memberships and contest enrollments to 
principals and journalism advisers in 
schools of the states which produced no 
top place winners, or very few. 

2. Advisers and staffs of newspapers in 
those states should more carefully study 
the criticisms of contest judges and seek 
to improve year after year. 

3. Advisers should urge school adminis- 
trators to add a course in high school jour- 
nalism and provide adequate time in the 
day’s schedule for publication activities, 
preferably with credit. 

4, Faculty advisers should study summer 
courses in high school journalism, news- 
writing, newspaper and magazine editing, 
law of the press, reporting and graphic 
arts at schools of journalism—even if it 
means a flight across the continent! 


5. Newspaper staffs and libraries should 
subscribe to School Press Review and 
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Scholastic Editor, house organs of CSPA 
and NSPA, as well as to other special 
staff aids issued by each organization. 
6. Schools and departments of journal- 
ism, in cooperation with schools of edu- 
cation, should offer a competently taught 
teacher’s sequence, not just in the summer 
term, but also during the regular aca- 
demic year. And effective advertising pro- 
grams should seek to intensify demand for 
journalism courses during all sessions. 





7. Newspaper staffs should build their 
exchange lists to include chiefly those 
newspapers in other schools which consis- 
tently have earned top honors in nation- 
wide NSPA or CSPA contests. And they 
should study these winners to learn how 
to improve their own products. 

8. It would greatly benefit the teacher 
of high school journalism if he or ghe 
would work during summer months as re- 
porter or copyreader on a newspaper. 


Living Mannequins 


show where the model walked out onto 

the stage in a sophisticated creation, 
to the tune of “Danny Boy” or “Old Folks 
at Home”? 

Sounds absurd, doesn’t it, and you might 
reply that such an inexcusable mistake 
would never occur at your school! Never- 
theless, this has happened and similar 
mistakes have occurred in various spots 
of this type of program. The cause—per- 
haps there is too much responsibility on 
the shoulders of too few to cover all such 
details, or else the committees do not take 
their jobs seriously enough. 

But, here you are all set to start work- 
ing upon your show, with the time and 
date set, and with just hundreds of ideas 
running through your head for its theme. 
Naturally, it just has to outdo any fashion 
show in which your rival school may par- 
ticipate. Let’s start by forming the com- 
mittees and appointing a chairman for 
each, plus a general chairman over the 
whole affair—one who will give gener- 
ously of her time to see that each com- 
mittee member cooperates within her par- 
ticular sphere, and also with the other 
groups, so that, for example, the music 
committee will know how to coordinate 
its program with that of the costume com- 
mittee. 

Thus, the appointed committees should 
be: 


(a) Costume Committee—To select the 
gowns and types of costumes to be fea- 
tured. As the clothing has been made in 
the classroom, the whole idea of the theme 
of the show will depend largely on what 
types of costumes you will have to work 
with. After the selection of costumes comes 
the proper choice of accessories. This is 
a point too much overlooked, especially by 


| chow you ever attended a fashion 
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teen-agers with their desire to speed their 
growing up with veils and spike heels with 
the wrong basic piece of costume. So, let’s 
check and recheck these items with them, 
read up on the latest in fashion magazines, 
and shop the stores to see what is avail- 
able, before the pupils start buying by the 
“urge”. Thus, in the very beginning, if 
these accessories are going to be pur- 
chased, borrowed, or made for the occa- 
sion, let them be correct for proportion 
and balance, color harmony, and texture. 


This committee with the aid of the gen- 
eral chairman usually arranges the pro. 
gram as to whether the costumes will ap- 
pear singly or in groups, keeping in mind 
the type and color and texture harmonies 
when more than one model appears at a 
time. 

The basic rule for the program is to 
begin with the active sports ensembles 
and lead up to the evening gowns. Spaced 
in between are the spectator sport cos- 
tumes, the suits and coats, and then the 
afternoon and dressy informals. Of course, 
if a bridal party is included, this makes 
an excellent climax. 

If changes are to be made by the model, 
at least fifteen numbers should be spaced 
between the two, as it usually takes but 
a few seconds to waik across the stage, and 
the inexperienced person will need more 
time in which to change, catch her breath, 
and regain her poise. 

(b) Commentator and Committee— 
whose sole job, and a large responsibility 
it is, too, to write the copy for the show 
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and really to draw enthusiasm from the 
audience as each model drifts across the 
stage in her creation. She must be a per- 
son who can overcome a crisis in case the 
sequence of the program is somehow 
shifted; a helping factor is for her to 
know each one of the models. Thus, the 
commentator will not start to refer to 
Jane’s spectator outfit, if it is Sue who 
has waiked onto the stage wearing an 
afternoon ensemble. 

(c) Music Committee. The costumes 
have been chosen, the sequence arranged 
and now the music commitiee can get 
started by deciding the type of music and 
finding the musician, or musicians. The 
public, nowadays, seems to demand more 
and more in the way of light background 
music for these occasions, and at many 
of the larger shows we will find a string 
ensemble with perhaps one or more vocal- 
ists blending their voices to create a soft 
and sophisticated theme. But, for our 
smaller-scale show, one versatile pianist is 
really sufficient. 

(d) Decoration Committee. As soon as 
possible it should begin to formulate ideas 
and come to a grand conclusion as to what 
will be the theme. There are so many 
themes which can be used by keeping up 
with the world events, community news, 
and seasonal occurrences. This will largely 
depend upon the budget with which you 
have to work. 

The scenery painters have to be selected, 
also two helpers to take charge of the 
lighting effects both on the backstage pan- 
el and the spotlight. This item, small as it 
may appear, can be a helping or a break- 
ing factor for the show. Most auditoriums 
are well equipped with a spotlight, and 
someone in the school. is usually familiar 
with its operation. Here is needed just the 
white spotlight. The other concern in 
lighting is the proper footlights and over- 
head lights. If the committee itself is not 
familiar with the use of these, it would be 
well to do some research and to work 
these problems out with the person on the 
switchboard at rehearsals. It is necessary 
to keep in mind that: 

(1) Old fashioned incandescent light- 

ing produces warmish amber tones. 

(2) Standard white fluorescent light- 

ing produces a sunny day and ac- 
cents natural colors. 

(3) Daylight white fluorescent light- 

ing produces a winter day and has 
bluish tones. 
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(4) Soft white fluorescent lighting 
produces a spring day and gives a 
warmer effect, making whites ap- 
pear really white and without any 
yellow shadow tones as is produced 
with the standard white fluorescent. 


Flowers usually have to be ordered for 
the stage, and if the publicity committee 
is planning to award corsages for any 
prizes or acknowledgements, this can all 
be done at one time. It is well to rememer 
that .an artistically arranged vase of 
flowers on the piano, whether it is placed 
on or off the stage is quite effective. 

Also to be arranged and made is a ramp 
or runway from the center of the stage 
out into the audience. If this is not pos- 
sible because of architectural hinderances, 
perhaps the models could step down from 
the stage and circle through the audience, 
making their exit in this manner through 
one of the doors in the auditorium. 

The commentator’s rostrum is at best 
advantage when placed to one side of the 
stage, preferably to the left in such a po- 
sition that she can be seen but is not the 
center of attention. 

(e) Publicity and Program Committee 
Their work takes in posters, newspaper 
publicity and photographers, and the set- 
up and printing of the programs. The pro- 
grams in order to be most effective should 
have-an attractive cover, anything from a 
simple line sketch suggestive of the theme 
to a carefully detailed drawing worked 
out by the art class. Perhaps the art 
class will also cooperate with the making 
of the posters. In the main body of the 
program will be found not only the list of 
costumes and the names of the girls by 
whom they are made and worn, but per- 
haps a title for each creation. Also in- 
cluded is an acknowledgement of all those 
who in any way contributed to the show. 

(f) Dressers and Wardrobe Committee 
sees to it that each model is well groomed 
before she goes before the footlights, that 
is, that her make-up is correct for the 
bright lights, that the costume hangs cor- 
rectly and is well pressed and that there 
are the proper facilities for dressing and 
making quick changes. A full length mir- 
ror, a long clothes rack with the costumes 
numbered and in sequence, and a table for 
accessories numbered in the same manner 
will help to avoid confusion, especially for 
quick changes. 


(Continued from page 334) 
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The School Press Grows Up 


up. Student journalists rendered a vi- 

tal service in World War II. As they 
face the atomic era, publication staffs are 
eager to build a brave new world—one 
world with peace and freedom for all. 

Grown up? Yes, a modest adviser wrote 
the expression on a critical service entry 
blank. And she meant it. For her editors 
had become more responsible and more 
mature than pre-war staff members. 

Compare school newspapers of 1945- 
1946 with those of 1925-1926. Their 
make-up and typography, of course, are 
better. More important, the content is 
more balanced; the writing, more vital. 

Consult judges of critical services. They 
will hold this view. NSPA, CSPA, and 
Quill and Scroll report that school news- 
papers are much better today. In fact, 
these and other school press agencies have 
helped to make possible such notable 
progress. 

Talk with publication advisers. True, 
boys will be boys, and girls will be girls, 
but school press standards are higher 
than ever before. Moreover, the trend is 
toward even greater improvement. 

Yes, the school press is here to stay. The 
National Survey of High School Journal- 
ism proved that in 1939. Experience in 
World War II has strengthened conclusive 
evidence heretofore pesented. 

The school newspaper is essential. It is 
the school’s most worthwhile extracurric- 
ular activity. Yes, it’s more important 
than the spring operetta, senior play, the 
football team, or the student council. 

As a news medium tke school newspaper 
has a more thorough coverage than ever 
before. Curricular as well extracurricular 
news is presented. Parents as well as stu- 
dents find the news written in simple, 
clear, effective English easy to read. 

The school newspaper has broadened its 
service as an opinion medium. Editorials 
are supplemented by opinion polls, pro 
and con articles, symposiums, guidance 
columns, and by reviews of books, movies, 
records, and radio programs. . 

At the same time, the school newspaper 
provides better entertainment. It gives 
more attention to original or creative writ- 
ing. It depends less on jokes clipped from 
other media. 


fs MERICA’S school press has grown 
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To be sure, some newspapers still toler- 
ate gossip columns. Some staffs risk libel] 
for a few snickers. Sound neither educa- 
tionally nor journalistically, gossip reflects 
credit neither to the school nor the com- 
munity that tolerates it. 

Gradually staffs are being operated on 
a more democratic basis. Unfortunately 
many advisers prefer to “run the show” 
rather than to teach. They dictate the 
choice of editor, censor the content, make 
vital decisions, as if they were totalitar- 
ians. 

Enlightened advisers, however, know 
that such policies are neither necessary 
nor desirable. Why are they sure? They 
know how to teach—and don’t have to 
boss. Thus, they train students to do all 
the work in publishing a school newspaper. 
Business staffs are improving too. Ad- 
vertising staffs talk of promotional ma- 
terial, merchandising calendars, and con- 
sumer surveys as well as of rate struc- 
tures, copy and layout, and salesmanship 
technique. Accurate accounting with peri- 
odic audit is hecoming a common policy. 

Yet many schools still are out of step— 
or not even in the parade. Who’s to blame? 
Sometimes the administrator, boards of 


education, untrained advisers. Often 
there’s the old policy of “passing the 
buck.” 


Untrained advisers! Unfortunately, few 
advisers today have taken more than two 
or three courses in journalism. Too busy 
or too indifferent, many of them actual- 
ly are not qualified to give effective in- 
struction or guidance in student journal- 
ism. 

Schools of journalism have helped the 
school press a lot. They could help it more. 
How? Too often summer courses in su- 
pervising student publications or teaching 
high school journalism are taught by per- 
sons who are neither interested nor quali- 
fied in this field. 

Even so, schools of journalism have 
sponsored school press conventions, press 


(Continued on page 348) 
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Boys Ranch Camp 


KOM June 17 to August 10 two hun- 

dred city boys will become acquainted 

with farm and ranch life at the first 
Boys’ Ranch Camp held at the Universi- 
ty of Nebraska School of Agriculture, 
Curtis, located in southwest Nebraska’s 
rolling hills. The Curtis school is sponsor- 
ing the camp with aid from Rotary clubs, 
University of Nebraska Foundation, and 
the Omaha and Lincoln Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

From the first, the boys—freshmen, 
sophomores, and juniors in high school 
will have busy days. A camp rodeo, stock 
show, and boxing tourney will be some of 
the highlights. 

Alhough the camp is a new venture, the 
boys will receive training comparable to 
that which the regular Aggie students get 
from September to April—without the 
classroom routine. 

“Farm boys are not excluded from the 
Boys’ Camp”, states UNSA Superinten- 
dent H. K. Douthit. He feels the two 
months of working and living together 
will do much to create a better under- 
standng among boys of country, town, and 
city. 

There will be no classroom studies, no 
books, no homework, even though two 
hours high school credit will be awarded 
to all attending. So attractive is the pro- 
gram that boys will be eager to frequent 
the shops, barns, and fields—where they 
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will receive entertaining instruction on 
Nebraska’s great natural resources. 

Boys who have never visited a farm will 
soon learn to harness, drive, ride, and care 
for horses, and to handle a lariat along 
with the cowpunchers. 

The livestock show, which will be simi- 
lar to the annual Junior Ak-Sar-Ben 
which UNSA students sponsor during the 
school term, will give the best showmen a 
chance to earn awards. 

Popular will be the mechanical training 
on forge and motors, where the boys will 
learn to operate all kinds of farm ma- 
chines. 

The 400-acre farm will serve as a prov- 
ing grounds where the youngsters will 
learn to indentify various Nebraska crops 
and evaluate them. Special emphasis will 
be placed on soil conservation and on the 
study of hybrid corn. 

The school’s two modern dormitories 
will house all the boys. Served in the dorm 
dining hall, the three daily meals will in- 
clude steaks, fried chicken, strawberry 
stortcake, corn-on-the-cob, and plenty of 
fresh milk from the school’s Holstein herd. 

The school physician and registered 
nurse will be on hand to give the boys 
medical care when needed. 





A New Experience for City Boys 








Members of the University of Nebraska 
coaching staff will be on the campus to as- 
sist Coach Roy Pierce in providing recre- 
ation. 

Cool evenings will give time for brief 
football drills under the athletic field 
lights. Boxing and tumbling will be re- 
served for days when Old Man Sol fails to 
shine. New Cornhusker grid coach, Bernie 
Masterson, will have charge of one session. 

George W. Olinger of Denver, who is 
nationally known, for his work with boys, 
received the inspiration for the camp 
while attending a Rotary meeting in Cur- 





Just One of the Sports 


tis last summer. Immediately he sensed 
the possibilities for the project and start- 
ed the ball rolling to run UNSA, with its 
outstanding facilities, on a twelve months’ 
basis. Impressed with the work the school 
is doing to educate Nebraska’s farm and 
ranch boys, Mr. Olinger seized upon the 
chance to give city boys a taste of farm 
life. 

Mr. Douthit arranged for a meeting with 
John K. Selleck, University of Nebraska 
comptroller, and Perry Branch, of the 
University Foundation. 


Mr. Selleck, Mr. Douthit, and Mr. 
Branch, together ironed out the problems. 
Mr. Selleck arranged the use of Univer- 
sity facilities. Naturally Mr. Douthit was 
happy to see UNSA’s beautiful campus 
put into year-around operation. The funds 
will be handled through the University 
Foundation. 


Scholarships valued at $150.00 each will 
be awarded to deserving boys by Rotary 
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clubs and various Chambers of Commerce, 
civic and private organizations. A nation- 
wide project, the camp has received ip- 
quiries from all sections of the United 
States. Boys receiving scholarships must 
be outstanding in regular school work. Up. 
on payment of the $150.00 enrollment fee, 
which covers all expenses, boys who are 
not sponsored may attend the full camp 
program. 





V-J Day Memorial Service 


eg most impressive assembly ever held 
in Westinghouse Memorial High Schoo] 
was presented recently—a V-J Day and 
memorial service in recognition of the 
cessation of hostilities and in honor of 
those twelve students who made the su- 
preme sacrifice in World War II. _. 

The “Prayer” by Benet was given with 
a background of piano music. 

During the singing of DeKoven’s “Re- 
cessional” the curtains parted, revealing a 
simple but particulary impressive tab- 
leau—a huge white ercss with a lighted 


- “V” at its base and on a lower platform a 


stand holding the flags of twenty-seven 
Allied nations. From the cross a low, white 
vicket fence extended diagonally to the 
curtains forming the letter “V.” 

“One Hundred Ninety Weeks,” as found 
on page 27 of the August 20, 1945, issue of 
Time magazine, was presented by three 
students as a March of Time broadcast 
and was followed by a reading of “The 
Peace,” found on page 20 of the same is- 
sue of Time. 

The poem “Their Land and Mine” was 
read in honor of one student still missing 
in action. 

The “In Memoriam” portion was based 
on a theme suggested by Norman Cor- 
win’s “On a Note of Triumph,” a digest 
of which appeared in a recent issue of 
Coronet. During this presentation the cur- 
tains parted to display another effective 
tableau—tthe huge white cross on the top 
level, the two smaller white crosses at the 
corners of the lower platform, and the 
empty vase at the foot of the cross. As a 
conclusion, as the names of each of the 
twelve youths were read, an alumnus and 
Flight Officer in the AAF placed a flower 
in the vase, forming a bouquet of twelve 
gladioli. Soft music was played as a post- 
lude, and the student body departed in 
silence, a tribute to their comrades. 

—W. Lester Carver 
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You Must Have Framework 


lapse of the mess hall being built for 

the enlisted men at one of the Air 
Corps’ installations near Detroit. To the 
Jayman such as the writer, who was work- 
ing in the office at this field, the event 
was funny. Laboriously the workmen had 
framed up the mess hall, which looked 
much like the skeleton of a fish. Lunch 
hour had called the men from their labors; 
and then the building fell down. You have 
seen dominoes drop after your little broth- 
er had lined them up for the purpose? 
That was the picture. 

Well, they brought over a small tractor, 
hitched it to the building, and pulled the 
thing back into shape. A few nails and 
braces applied here and there, and then 
the Air Corps had another building about 
ready for use. 

It is not going to be that simple or easy 
for postwar schools to frame up their 
buildings—particularly the framework on 
which morale is built. 

We want the boys and girls to be happy 
as they work; we want them to be happy 
as they play; we want them to be proud 
of the school, and respectful of their teach- 
ers. 

That doesn’t just happen! You do get 
a certain friendly reaction to the glad- 
handing of boys and girls at school. 
Schools do become popular if they feed 
boys and girls a diet of movies, enter- 
tainments, and parties. It is possible to 
operate a school on a diet of the spectacu- 
lar. 

But if we want to build for the future, 
it is well to look to our framing, to the 
studied acts and decisions upon which the 
future development of school spirit de- 
pends. 

Let us look into some of the items that 
have gone into the framework of some 
successful schools. 


First. Does your student body know 
where it stands? This could be taken care 
of by the thinking through of what we 
call “Duties, Rights and Responsibilities 
of Pupils”. Following a number of meet- 
ings of joint committees of pupils and 
teachers, this outline was evolved in our 
school and finally adopted as the sort of 
thing the school wanted to live by. 


i AUGHABLE, but serious, was the col- 
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DUTIES 


To perform all school assignments to the 
best of our ability 


To help to preserve order in school, on 
the playground, and in the neighborhood 
of the school 

To assist in the progress of the classes, 
even if the teacher is temporarily absent 


To preserve the good appearance of the 
school both inside and out 


To promote and preserve the good rep- 
utation of the school in the community 


RIGHTS 


To share and enjoy all the school facil- 
ities as long as our actions and attitudes 
warrant 

To have the use of a warm, comfortable, 
clean and convenient school building 

To present make-up work when absent 
due to unavoidable cause 

To have our opinions presented to the 
school through the medium of the student 
council 


PRIVILEGES 

To assist in the management of such 
school departments and functions as the 
library, street and school traffic, fire 
drills, athletic leagues 

To help in the formulation of rules and 
regulations for the better management of 
the school 

To participate in and to witness such 
activities as assemblies, clubs, radio pro- 
grams, special entertainments, athletics, 
band, orchestra, glee club, and other ac- 
tivities involving boys and girls 

To move about the school freely, so long 
as we appreciate the rules of the school 
and the schedule of classes as it applies to 
us as groups and as individuals 





This statement, duly incorporated into 
the by-laws of the student council, will 
bring dignity to the administration of the 
school and a feeling of safety and se- 
curity to each pupil as he meets his classes 
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and attempts to feel his way through what 
is often a maze of activity. 

Second. We come to the matter of Stu- 
dent Council. Nothing can be added to the 
already large list of articles on the sub- 
ject. But a reiteration of a few basic prin- 
ciples might be useful in the considera- 
tion of the framework for school morale. 
Violation of these generally recognized 
principles can wreak hovoc in a program 
that otherwise might be successful. Here 
they are. 

1. Assure every homeroom of repre- 
sentation. If your school contains lower 
grades, have them represented by an older 
boy or girl who will be a friendly adviser 
to the grade. 

2. It is essential that the election of 
members to Student Council be democratic. 
This precludes any considerations of 
creed, color, econcmic status, or scholas- 
tic success. 

3. Council members should know from 
the first meeting just what their limita- 
tions are. It is simple and correct to state 
that the school reserves to the principal 
and other legal officers such items as at- 
tendance, hours, days of school, excuses 
for absence or tardiness, course of study, 
requirements for promotion or gradua- 
tion, and any other duties that affect the 
progress of the school in its legal existence. 
Boys and girls quickly catch the signif- 
icance of this, and the justice of it, too. 

The adoption of Duties, Rights and 
Privileges, and the setting up of the Stu- 
dent Council will engage the interests and 
efforts for the entire school for a school 
year. Good administration technique is 
to do one job at a time, especially when 
future activities depend upon the current 
task. The faculty must build sturdy frame- 
work if school morale is to stand the test 
of time. 





Living Mannequins 
(Continued from page 329) 


(zg) Caller—who stands backstage by 
the entrance and ushers the models out 
onto the stage at the correct time. It is 
this calm, collected person who gives that 
needed last minute encouragement, and 
sees to it that each girl steps before the 
footlights wih a smile. 

(h) Ushers 

(i) Janitor — who does any heavy 
carrying or shifting of scenery and will 
be sure that the room to be used is clean 
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and well ventilated, and that the loud 
speaking system is regulated correctly. 


Now comes the rehearsal. 
have worked hard on their costumes, and 
rightfully are quite proud of their efforts, 
so in order to bring forth just the desired 
enthusiasm from the audiences, they must 
know how to model the costume most ef- 
fectively. Therefore, start rehearsals as 
early as possible: beginning a month or 
two in advance will result in a more pro- 
fessional appearance than will come from 
expecting the models to grasp all of the 
techniques of correct carriage with a short 
preparation. Proper carriage should in- 
clude all the rules by which we abide daily 
—head held high, shoulders back, and ab- 
domen in. 

The girl who models an active sport 
costume wants to have a light springy 
walk, while the model of a sophisticated 
gown walks more slowly and stately. A 
fact to bear in mind is that, usually, the 
model never gives her audience a full front 
or back view, but rather a three-quarter 
or side view, as this slims down the figure 
and shows off the gown to better advan- 
tage. The model keeps her one foot for- 
ward, always ready to take the next step 
when posing or turning. In the process of 
turning, all of the weight is on one foot, 
the pivot foot, depending upon the direc- 
tion of turning. There are .aany methods 
of handling the turns and entrances, and 
by working them out according to the set- 
up of the stage, and by varying them 
somewhat wth the different models, mo- 
notony can be avoided. 

The correct carrying and handling of 
accessories upon the stage have to be 
stressed. For example, the handbag is 
never held below the hem line of the skirt, 
and these and numerous other items must 
be kept in mind and checked upon at re- 
hearsals. Also, there must be a big smile 
SMILE from each and every model as she 
makes her entrance. The girl with the 
bright eyes and soft smile can bring forth 
the enthusiasm from the crowd, while the 
girl wearing the identical costume, but 
with a bored and indifferent appearance, 
could not. 

When the long awaited day arrives, you 
should be completely prepared for it if 
your planning has been not only well 
thought out, but actually worked step by 
step. It has been hard work, naturally, but 
the time and effort will prove itself well 
worth it in the end. 
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All Ship's Night 


A DINNER PARTY FOR MASQUERADERS 


HE FOLLOWING plan for a dinner 
T party for a gala social evening has been 

tried with groups varying from 40 in 
a home to 200 in a hotel diningroom. It 
was designed to entertain “land bound” 
adults who are not free for longer and 
more realistic voyages. 

The guests were invited to dine with 
the Captain. At the reception preceding 
dinner, they were guided to a table with 
a “Wishing Well’. They chose a passport 
and learned by it whether they were to 
travel as Richmen, Poormen, Beggermen, 
or Thieves. 

If Dame Luck cast them as rich, they 
were placed in charge of a committee who 
helped them to characterize some noted 
movie star, diplomat, statesman, or pro- 
fessional genius. One became an Arabian 
with white headgear and false beard, an- 
other a Molotov with mustache, or Bing, 
or Bob, Gracie, Dr. Gaulle, Churchill, etc. 
Then the Poormen wore bandanas around 
their necks, right over the dinner jackets; 
Beggarmen wore colored bands around 
their heads gypsy fashion, and the Thieves 
wore tiny black masks across their eyes, 
or pushed up on their foreheads. The three 
lower classes were seated in the ship’s 
diningroom first. Then the dignitaries 
were announced by couples. All the food 
was the same, but the rich ate on white 
linen with tall tapers, poormen had red 
and blue checkered tableclothes and short 
candles, thieves and beggars had brown 
paper spreads with pop bottles and short 
candles of varied colors. All the tables had 
small boat centerpieces surrounded by 
greenery and containing “‘life preservers” 
candies. On the wall were large life pre- 
servers, old tires wrapped in white and 
painted with the ship’s name Queen Mary. 
At the end of the room on a small stage 
were ship’s rails with life preservers. 


Overhead were lines of the small multi- 


colored paper flags. 

The captain welcomed the guests while 
the first course was being served and in- 
troduced for short welcomes two other 
leaders concerned. After the first course 
“Bing Crosby” led community singing of 
sailor songs. “Sailing” and a parody on 
“Goodbye, My Lover, Goodbye” was as 
follows: 
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The ship is sailing down the bay, 
Hello, my lover, hello; 

We have not met for many a day, 
Hello, my lover, hello. 

My heart will evermore be true, 
Hello, my lover, hello; 

We do not have to say adieu, 
Hello, my lover, hello. 


Chorus: 
Sing low, my baby 
Sing low, my baby 
Sing low, my baby, 
Hello, my lover, hello. 


Then cheer up while we’re here again, 
Hello, my lover hello; 

We hope you have no weary pain, 
Hello, my lover, hello; 

Though far we roam across the sea, 
Hello, my lover, hello, 

Our every thought of you shall be, 
Hello, my lover, hello. 

Cho. 


Other songs were the chorus of “The Cap- 
ital Ship” and the old chanty “Wey, Hey, 
Blow the Man Down”’. 

During the second course, there was a 
short period of popular music choruses 
ending with a special number. Carmen 
Miranda sang “No Can Do” around the 
tables, giving special attention to guests 
who deserved a little teasing. 

Also during the dinner course there were 
two sets of “gag-men”, seated across the 
room from each other. “Archie” and 
“Andy” of radio fame, and “Bing” and 
“Bob” of radio and the movies. One would 
stand and ask the other if he had heard 
about....and there followed some joke 
applied locally when possible. 


Between the dinner and dessert, during 
dessert, and while waitresses were clear- 
ing the tables there was popular music at 
the piano and “free singing’ and free 
dancing”. A few couples wandered to the 
piano and sang, and a few more danced on 
the limited space between tables. 


For the program after dinner, there 
were the following events: 
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A five part contest with rich, poor, 
beggars, thieves, 2 each represented. 

A. Contest 
1. Judges appointed .. . three, who sat 

close to the stage or on it. 

. Personality Quiz (see Quizzes below) 

. Loyalty Quiz 

. Perspicacity Test 

. Culpability Test 

. Knowledge Quiz 

B. Skit “Something Sentimental’, a take- 
off on a couple for some reason, as 
birthday, newlywed, or some official. 
Carmen Miranda in dialect told a short 
story. As she told it she paused for each 
chorus mentioned, while a small group 
at the piano sang the chorus. (described 
below) 

C. Archie’s Ten O’clock News (Local news 
and quips on persons present.) 

D. “Good Night, Captain,” a parody on 

“Good Night, Ladies.” 


Goodnight, Captain, 
Goodnight, Captain, 
Goodnight, Captain, 

We’re going homeward now. 
Merrily we roll along, 

Roll along, roll along, 
Merrily we roll along, 

Over the deep blue sea. 


PERSONALITY QUIZ 


1. Eight contestants were sitting. The 
leader asked one to stand and answer one 
question or more. The judges awarded a 
“best answer” mark to one of the four 
groups. When all were tallied at the close 
of the fifth contest, a box of candy was 
awarded the winner. 


PERSONALITY QUESTIONS: 


1. If you had to be an animal the rest 
of your life, which animal would you rath- 
er be? 

2. What would you rather eat than any- 
thing else? 

3. What would you rather see than any- 
thing else? 

4. How would you spend your last dol- 
lar if you had no immediate prospects 
of making another? 

5. If you could see the future would you 
look? 

6. If you could be married to a famous 
person of past history, whom would you 
choose? 

7. Would you prefer 5 years of being 
famous or 10 years of slavery? 

8. Would you rather be an unhappy 
master or a happy slave? 


Hore Co DO 
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LOYALTY QUIZ: 

If you saw——cheating at cards at your 
house, what: would you do? 

If you were penniless and saw———drop 
a dollar bill, what would you do? 

If you must give up one of these, which 
would you keep, auto, telephone, radio? 

If. appeared at your door and re- 
fused to tell you why, but asked you to 
cay him from the police, what would you 

0? 

If——-was_ notoriously carelessly in 
money matters and gave you as a refer- 
ence for credit what would you do? 


PERSPICACITY TEST 
Using gestures-for vowels but speaking 
the consonants, hold a spelling contest, us- 
ing words that concern the occasion. Ges- 
tures (a) extend right hand (e) extend 
left hand (i) point to eye (0) make mouth 
into a silent o (u) point to your own chest. 


CULPABILITY TEST 

Have a dozen or two women’s hats and 
have the men select one most becoming 
and model it before the judges. 

KNOWLEDGE QUIZ: 
(All questions are suggestive and may be 
adapted or changed) 

1. Is the toe of Italy’s boot on the west 
or east side of the peninsula? West 

2. Who was youngest of the countries’ 
leaders during the war; Roosevelt, Stalin, 
Chiang, or Churchill? Chiang 

3. When Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware what state did he leave and what 
state did he enter? Penna. and N. J. 

4. Would it be cheaper to take one 
friend to the movie twice, or two friends 
at the same time? 

5. Which is the most delicate organ of 
touch; tip of tongue, bottom of foot, tip 
of finger? Tongue 

6. What means of transportation carry 
more passengers today than any other? 
Elevators 

7. If you were a musician and were 
practicing your flams, flam paradiddles,. 
your double paradiddle ruffs, and double 
drags, what kind of instrument would 
you be playing? Drums 

8. Should a civilian walk on the left or 
right of a soldier? Left.. .so he can 
salute 

9. What is the poetic name for the 
United States of America? Columbia 

10. What five musical terms may be 
applied to Baseball? Run, pitch, slide, 
score, tie 





(Continued on page 349) 
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Suggested Activities for a Photography Club 


N the modern school ‘‘the curriculum in- 
volves not only the content of textbooks, 

reference books, courses of study, and 
the processes of the classroom, but also 
extracurricular activities, the life of the 
school, relation of teacher to pupil and 
pupil to teacher, the relation of the school 
to the neighborhood, the building, the 
equipment, the playground—in fact every 
aspect of the school, for each is educative.” 
As is indicated in these words from a 
school survey report by the Institution of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, 
New York City, club activities in today’s 
schools are an integral part of the school 
curriculum. 

From The School and Community, by 
the Colorado Education Association, we 
accept the fact that “education is an im- 
portant social institution, the fundamental 
purposes of which are often obscured by 
the scaffolding of traditional practices. .. 
Educational institutions have often as- 
sumed their objectives and methods, in- 
stead of continuously attempting to eval- 
uate them from a social or utilitarian 
point of view.” There must be continuous 
evaluation of the educational program to 
determine its effectiveness in meeting pu- 
pil need in a changing society. Such an 
analysis will reveal that most of the stu- 
dent’s personal-social needs can be met in 
the offerings of general education. 


On the other hand, the junior high 
school pupil begins to exhibit specialized 
interests. Since these specialized interests 
are many and reflect a varied social mi- 
lieu, club activities in the curriculum are 
an aid in satisfying this need. Unlike the 
other parts of the school program, where 
an “academic discussion of life’? seems to 
suffice, the club activity involves real liv- 
ing—life as it should be lived as far as the 
interest at hand is concerned. 

Of the many club activities thet might 
command pupil interest, our consideration 
here is that of photography. In these post- 
war days we are told more and more of the 
secret ways in which the war was fought 
with the aid of cameras and films. With- 
out further elaboration, it is an accepted 
fact that pictures play an important role 
in our modern world. Any school group 
will have some photo enthusiasts, and the 
school is obligated to help them satisfy 
that interest. 
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Many courses of study in photography 
are available. Like many of the traditional 
subjects in the curriculum, these photog- 
raphy courses are organized on a logical 
basis to cover a certain body of informa- 
tion beginning with the simple and lead- 
ing on to the complex. In a club program 
where time is limited and immediate inter- 
est is high, a logical organization of photo 
activities in the junior high school may 
seriously dampen interest and result in a 
frustrated program. 

From our experience, it is suggested 
here that the organization be psychologi- 
cal, as given below, to maintain a con- 
tinous interest and satisfaction of immedi- 
ate needs. (We might add by way of phil- 
osophical confusion that if our activities 
are not organized logically then they must 
be ordered illogically. And how can edu- 
cational procedures be illogical and still 
be good...... ?) 

The suggested list of activities has 
proved sufficient to take about one hour 
each week during the school year: 


1. Hold club organization meeting. Limit 
membership to fit the facilities avail- 
able. Elect officers (president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, supplies 
manager, and program director) and 
discuss their duties. Suggest a photo 
notebook for keeping records of ideas, 
demonstrations, diagrams, pictures 
made, etc. A discussion of activities 
club members would like to carry 
through will reflect suggestions in this 
series. 

Visit a good photographic supply store 

to see how to buy equipment, chemicals, 

photographic magazines and books, etc. 

Actually buy the initial equipment and 

supplies needed by the club. 

3. Prepare the darkroom for the year’s 
use—make light-tight, clean, sink in 
order, bottles washed, supplies stored, 
equipment in operating condition, and 
necessary painting. 

4. Now, before interest begins to lag, mix 
the chemicals bought by the club at a 
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previous meeting. Notebook records 
should be kept of methods of mixing, 
formulas, kinds of chemicals, and stor- 
age. Make one photographic print with- 
out any detailed explanation (for mo- 
tivation) and suggest each bring a few 
negatives to print at the next meeting. 


5. Demonstrate contact printing. Keep 
notebook records. Give opportunity for 
each to print. (Logically cameras, 
films, composition, exposure, film de- 
velopment should come first but are 
much more difficult and don’t have the 
immediate appeal to make for continu- 
ous interest early in the year). 

6. Continue printing. Bring cameras next 
time. 

7. Discuss the cameras brought by club 
members—kinds, use, sizes, films used, 
lenses, shutters, etc. Mention pin-hole 
camera and possibility of making one 
later in the year. Make a picture by 
exposing a piece of printing paper as 
the negative in a camera so the immedi- 
ate results can be shown by developing 
the paper negative. 

8. Demonstrate informal portraiture, out- 
side if possible with natural light. Di- 
vide members into pairs to plan and 
diagram in notebooks a portrait of each 
other. Make the portrait with the cam- 
era used in the demonstration. These 
are to be used on Christmas cards later. 
Assign each to make a series of pictures 
during the week and have the film only 
developed by a commercial finisher. 

9. Using negatives made at the previous 
meeting, demonstrate the making of 
Christmas cards—use ready-made 
masks. Members begin printing their 
own cards. 

10. Continue to make Christmas cards. 
Those who are finished begin mounting 
cards for a bulletin-board display as a 
Season’s Greeting to the school. Sug- 
gest coloring the tiny designs that ap- 
pear with the greeting on the cards. 

11. Complete Christmas card printing and 
coloring. Mount samples of cards in 
notebooks. 

12. Photography magazine study—kinds, 
uses, where to buy, what to find in 
them, cost, etc. List in notebook. Pass 
out penny post cards and have club 
members write for literature suggested 
in one advertisement. Waiting for an 
answer will create much interest. 

13. Demonstrate photo coloring and tint- 

ing. Practice on prints brought by the 
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instructor. Photo coloring always com- 
mands a lasting interest and serves ag 
an excellent fill-in when finished with 
other activities or waiting for turn in 
the darkroom. 

14. Discussion and sharing of items re- 
ceived in reply to post cards. Organize 
a file of photo catalogues and informa- 
tion. May be time for magazine reading 
and discussion. , 

15. Demonstration of outdoor action 
photography. Divide club into groups 
to set up and make action “shots”. 

16. Demonstrate film development by de- 
veloping the films exposed at the pre- 
vious meeting. Don’t forget notebooks. 

17. Print negatives of action pictures. 
Tinting, reading, and notebook mount- 
ing pictures for those who have time. 

18. Plan a sequence of school activities 
that might be photographed. Demon- 
strate use of lights, arranging groups, 
setting up natural situations, ete. 
Home assignment of indoor photog- 
raphy. 

19. Photograph school activities for which 
appointments have been made. 

20. Develop school activities film and 
those from home. 

21. Print school activities negatives and 
those from home assignment. 

22. More printing, coloring, reading new 
magazines, planning an exhibit. 

23. Consider photography as a hobby or 
vocation—how to investigate, etc. Dis- 
cuss the planning of home darkrooms, 
homemade photo equipment, earning 
money from making pictures. 

24. Printing, reading, coloring, making 
equipment and pinhole cameras. 

25. Elementary movie making—camera 
operation, lighting, etc. Plan scenes 
for movie of schoo] activities. 

27. Complete movies sequences and send 
film out for developing. 

28. Short hike for outdoor photography— 
action, landscape, portrait, trick, story- 
telling, etc. Develope films in spare 
time. 

29. Review, edit, and plan titles for the 
movie. 

30. Printing hike pictures. 

31. Elementary enlarging demonstraticn. 

32. Enlarging practice, contact printing, 
coloring, photo mounting, notebooks. 

33. Preparation of annual exhibit—crop- 
ping of pictures, composition, arrange- 
ment, etc. 


(Continued on page 349) 
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A Homework Literary Project by Radio 


program for twenty-six schools of 
Rochester, New York, and vicinity, 
broadcasting at a quarter of six each eve- 


-} I-NEWS is a Monday-through-Friday 


ning the social, sport, and scholastic news 


of various schools. Each school in turn 
conducts the program, giving its own 
highlights for the month, and then record- 
ing the news sent in daily in briefs from 
three or four schools. 


Nazareth Academy has had four ap- 
pearances since October. McCurdy and 
Company Retail Store is the sponsor. 
When the program on McCurdy Home- 
work was not accepted for fear of the 
criticism of commercializing education, 
Nazareth Academy seniors used the same 
idea and did a homework literary project. 
Here is a sample: 

This is Margaret Boland, Nazareth Academy, 
Hi-News reporter. Kipling’s six honest serving 
men who taught him all he knew came to mind 
when my English four teacher asked me to be 
on Hi-News tonight. So at once three of my 
classmates, Joan LeVeque, Betty Ann Rossney 
and Miriam Englert agreed to be “who,” “when,” 
“where,” “why,” “what,” and “how” scouts. They 
are here with me now—WMiriam, please tell the 
“what” of our program. 

Mir1am: Homework at McCurdy’s was our 
assignment in English recently in preparation 
for mid terms. We had to go to any department 
and find some connection between goods sold 
there and English Four Years. 

MARGARET: Was the assignment 
Joan? 

JOAN: 


difficult, 


On the contrary it was fun. 

MarcAarEtT: How was it done, Betty Ann? 

Betty ANN: The girls went for either a real 
or imaginary purchase; if anyone could not visit 
the store that night her answer was based on an 
advertisement. 

MARGARET: For example?— 

Betty ANN: Arlene Hart—(Room 210) went to 
the art department and thought of John Mase- 
field’s poem, The Dauber. Elizabeth Norman— 
(Room 206) saw a stock girl going on an errand 
and thought of Message to Garcia. 

MarGaretT: Did any girls go in groups to the 
same department? 

Betty ANN: My needs took me to the sta- 
tionery store where I saw apple green, cherry 
red, and plum blue paper. My answer was 
Christopher Morley’s On Unanswering Letters 
and my overdue note to Aunt Suzie. Then “good 
taste requires white” popped into my mind. 
Josephine Tasketta (209) saw a neat stack of 
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red diaries. We have kept a diary of every 
English class this year, so Josephine purchased 
one for personal use. Someone else thought of a 
magazine in the library called The Writer. 
MARGARET: Any news on toys, Miriam? 
MirtAm: Elaine Monteith (206) saw a little 
rubber mouse—Robert Burn’s To a Mouse: Wal- 
ter Delamare’s “‘a harvest mouse goes scampering 
by”, and the poem “Little things that run and 
quail.” Mary Schwarz saw a little toy dog like 
the one in Eugene Field’s poem. No dust, how- 
ever, everything “spic and span” at McCurdy’s. 
MARGARET: Now, Joan, what did you see? 
JOAN: Silver: at the jewelry, at the silver 
ware: and so the poem where “the moon walks 
the night in silver shoes” came to me. 
MARGARET: Was it all poetry, Miriam? 
MIRIAM: Patricia Lee at the book depart- 
ment saw Soldier of Democracy and through it 
would answer the demand of the essay Bed- 
Books and Night Lights by Tomlinson. Mary Kay 
O’Connor felt William Penn and John Milton 
would approve of McCurdy’s doors because 
Christopher Morley in his essays asks if we 
could imagine either skipping through a revolv- 
ing door. Mary Lou Fischer thought of Leacock’s 
My Financial Career at the credit department; 
Ellen Doyle remembered the Varsity versus 
Alumni game in the Nazareth gym tomorrow 
evening at 7:30 P.M. and said William Lyon 
Phelps should change his “Great American 
Game” to basketball. She had seen a good base- 
ball bat in the sports section. 
And now Betty again: 
Several thought of My love is like a red red 
rose at the Valentine section but Josephine 
Tascketta read 


Let’s trade hearts 
And be each other’s valentine 
and recalled Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
If I leave all for thee, will thou exchange 
And be all to me? 
And speaking of Elizabeth Browning, someone 
saw her dog Flush in the toy department and 
someone else her poems in the book section. 
MARGARET: One or two other answers occur 
to me. Terry Dieter saw a purple cow like the 
one Gelett Burgess hoped he’d never see; Do- 
lores Norton saw the dishes of Charles Lamb’s 
Old China and Christopher Morley’s Thursday 
Evening; Beverley Poppick saw a red tie and 
remembered the red cravat of Emily Dickinson’s 
“If I shouldn’t be alive when the robins come.” 
Yvonne LaBorie saw lipsticks and powder and 
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said, “Let me grow lovely, growing old.” June 
Tracy saw book-ends featuring horses and had 
her answer—-“The Runaway” by Robert Frost. 


Someone lunched in the cafeteria and had roast 
pork—Charles Lamb’s Dissertation on Roast Pig. 


Thank you, McCurdy’s, for all these 
hints in preparation for mid-term English 
tests. 


Cake-Walk Earns Money 
for Student Activities 


Rosert L. Kitzer 


Coach and Teacher 
Sunrise, Wyoming 


“pesca with the necessity of raising 
some money, the sophomore class of 


Sunrise High School hit upon the idea of 
making use of the cake-waik after a bas- 
ketball game. Between the halves an- 
nouncement was made, and a large per- 
centage of the crowd remained. 


Parents and other patrons of the school 
were solicited by the 14 members of the 
sophomore class. When only half of the 
small town of 250 people had been can- 
vassed, 30 cakes were promised. These 30 
cakes netted $45 at the first cake-walk, all 
of the income being profit. The response 
of those who were asked to provide a cake 
was surprisingly good in spite of the fact 
that sugar-rationing was a real handicap. 
The second cake-walk netted another $40, 
thus bringing the net income to $85 with 
little effort on the part of the sponsor or 
his class. 


Immediately after the close of the bas- 
ketball game one end of the gymnasium 
was roped off. On the walls and on the 
rope were pinned numbers from one to 
fifteen. The cake to be awarded for the 
first cake-walk was displayed prominently 
by a member of the class. Then 15 persons 
were admitted upon payment of ten cents 
each, and they began marching around the 
roped-off section of the gymnasium when 
the music started. When the music stopped, 
each of the marchers took his place 
beside the number nearest to him. The 
class sponsor or other designated person 
then drew from a hat one of the fifteen 
numbers which had been placed there. The 
person standing nearest the number thus 
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drawn was awarded the cake. The 15 walk- 
ers had paid $1.50 for this cake. Everyone 
was then asked to clear the space for the 
second cake walk before the rope was 
again tightened. All fifteen numbers were 
again placed into the hat, and another 
contingent of fifteen people paid the price 
of admission to the cake-walk area. This 
procedure was repeated until all 30 of the 
cakes had been sold. 


It should be pointed out that the pro- 
vision of free coffee in the home-economics 
room or in the unused section of the gym- 
nasium adds to the pleasure of this event. 
Many of the people decided to share their 
cake with friends immediately. 


People of all ages, from the youngest in 
the public schools to old people, participate 
enthusiastically. A check showed that at 
least half of those who marched were 
from the grade school. It was not found 
necessary to change the plan before all 
available cakes were disposed of, but 
where the number of cakes is even larger 
it might be wise to shift for part of the 
event to what is called a cake-dance. Here 
the music is dance music, and admission 
is by couples. The numbers, instead of 
being fastened to the wall or the rope, are 
written within circles drawn on the floor 
at properly-spaced intervals. When the 
music stops, the couple steps inside the 
nearest circle and awaits the drawing of 
the number from a hat. The cake-dance 
area is then cleared by means of lowering 
the rope and asking the couples to leave 
that area so that another fifteen couples 
may enter. 


Objection might be raised to this activ- 
ity on the basis of lack of any extensive 
training or experience for the pupils. This 
is admittedly easy way to replenish the 
class treasury, is not without opportunity 
for valuable experiences on the part of 
the pupils. Some are assigned the job of 
soliciting cakes, some are asked to gather 
the cakes, some will provide the rope and 
the numbers, some will help sell numbers 
and check the money, and some will act 
as floor managers. Funds should be care- 
fully checked and accounted for. It is not 
the intention of the present writer to ad- 
vocate that class plays, carnivals, amateur 
hours, benefit games, etc., should be dis- 
placed by the cake-walk or cake-dance. On 
the other hand, this is suggested merely as 
one means of raising money rapidly and 
easily. 
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We Like Our Junior High Forum 


HE Forum of Ramsey Junior High 
T senoot is an organization composed of 

one member from each homeroom. The 
aim and purpose of the Forum is to carry 
on activities within its jurisdiction to 
make Ramsey a still better school. The fol- 
lowing are.outlines of a few programs pre- 
sented to the school by the Forum. 


Presentation of a New Forum to the 


School 
I Trumpets 
Star Spangled Banner.......... School 
Flag Salute—led by Forum presi- 
EIA AES Se, ARR School 


II “The American Creed’’........................ 
Forum Member 


Ill “I Hear America Calling’’..Glee Club 


IV Uncle Sam visits Ramsey and finds 
that students are trying to improve 
certain conditions. 

A. Converses with Forum member 
regarding conditions in the 
halls. 

B. Converses with Forum member 
regarding conditions in the 
lunchroom. 

C. Converses with Forum group 
regarding conduct in the audi- 
torium. 

D. Converses with Forum group re- 
garding work in the classroom. 


V “I Hear America Calling’’..Glee Club 
VI Presentation of Forum Pins................ 
Principal 
Acceptance.............. Forum President 
VII “America, the Beautiful’’..Glee Club 
“Anchors Aweigh” 
“Swanee River” 
“Stars and Stripes Forever” 
VIII Trumpets 
IX Flag Formation........ Group of Girls 
“God Bless America’’............ School 
The Forum sponsored a ‘Courtesy 
Week” and climaxed the campaign by pre- 
aang the following program to the 
school. 


SAN oe a EIEN, Orchestra 
II Song, “America, the Beautiful____...... 
School 

TERS ms er Schoo} 


III Original Slides—‘‘Courtesy Dont’s” 
Forum group 
(Original verse accompanying 

each slide) 
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RutTH CArLson, Sponsor 


Ramsey Junior High School Forum 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


. Keep Hats On 
Chew Gum 
Walk Four Abreast 
. Comb Hair in the Wrong Place 
. Loiter or Loaf 
Interrupt 
Dump Refuse Around 
. Run in the Halls 
I. Slouch or Yawn 
IV Original Skits on “Courtsey Do’s” 
Forum Group 


I BIO bt 


In the Home 
In the Hall 
In the Classroom 
In the Office 
In the Lunchroom 
In the Movies 
In Introducing a Friend 
. In the Lobrary 
I. At Home Again 
V Playlet “Building”......Forum group 
Characters: © 
Man and Boy 
Industry 
Ambition 
Self-control 
Honesty 
Obedience 
Thrift 
Cheerfulness 
Courtesy 
Cooperation 
VI Acrostic “You Are Building Now” 
Forum group 
VII Song “Star Spangled Banner’’._...... 
PES Pf EOE PR | Se eT School 
When Ramsey Junior High School 
earned the “Schools at War Flag” the 
Forum presented the flag to the school in 
the following program. 
I Song “America Calling’’......Chorus 
II Narrator 
III Music “Yankee Doodle Dandy’’........ 
Brass 


A 62 IS Op 


V Narrator 
VI Scene “Betsy Ross” 
VII Narrator 


(Continued on page 346) 
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First place in this article goes to two quota- 
tions which seem pertinent to the subject under 
consideration: 

“Make the best classroom curriculum you can, 
and your school will lack timeliness, unity, and 
oxygenating variety. Nothing can equal a good 
assembly for supplying deficiencies.” 

“The first principle in a successful assembly 
program must be that it contains some element 
of the unexpected. Just as soon as the school 
learns to expect a routine sort of meeting, just 
so soon does the effectiveness of the assembly 
as a vital force in the school begin to drop. Thus 
variety becomes important.” 

It seems a long time ago that these quotations 
were written, but they are just as true today. 
They contain good ideas to keep in mind when 
planning the assemblies for the 1946-1947 school 
year. 

Here are a few other random ideas or sug- 
gestions for consideration of the assembly com- 
mittee in making their plans for next year: 

Schedule programs as far in advance as prac- 
tical and make maximum use of the school-com- 
munity in the preparation and presentation of 
programs, There are few schools in the country 
which could not have outstanding assembly pro- 
grams if full use were made of the resources 
which they possess. There are few student bodies 
in which there is not enough talent, resource- 
fulness, and initiative for the presentation of 
outstanding assemblies—if properly organized 
and directed. 

Incorporate the assembly period into the time 
schedule of the school, and experiment until a 
practical plan of administration results. 


Make a survey to find out what talent and 
resources are available for use in programs. An 
inventory can be made by each homeroom, or 
a questionnaire study can be made of the school 
at large. 

Utilize the ideas of students. Give students 
an opportunity to make suggestions in regard 
to programs. Find out their ideas, and then 
make it possible for students to put some of 
their own ideas into practice. 

Encourage certain groups and organizations 
within the school to present one program each 
year. In some schools it is customary for each 
homeroom or class to present an annual pro- 
gram, The student council, the National Honor 
Society, Hi-Y, Future Farmers, and other or- 
ganizations often present an annual program. 





iMcAndrews, W. “Pulling the School Assembly 
Out of ti.e Limbo,’’ School and Society, 32: 172-73, 
(August, 1930). 

2Jordan, R. H., Extra-Classroom Activities in El- 
ementary and Secondary Schools. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1928. P. 63. 
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Assembly Programs for September 


C. C. Harvey 
Nyssa Public Schools 
Nyssa, Oregon 


Such groups usually take pride in having an 
outstanding performance. The student body 
often looks forward to assemblies presented by 
special groups, and the programs become some- 
what traditional. 


Experiment with new types of programs, 
Variety—in the kinds of programs offered and 
in the methods of presentation—is essential. 
Audio-visual devices offer many new leads in 
planning programs, Television may come into 
use as a device in the not too distant future. 


Exchange programs with other schools. This 
will help to motivate programs and bring in 
many new ideas. 

On every program, arrange certain numbers 
in which the entire audience can participate. 
Group singing should have an important place 
in assembly programs. Make frequent use of 
various forms of public discussion techniques— 
open forum, lecture forum, symposium forum 
panel, round-table, and debate. Instructions, 
sermons, lectures, or speeches are not discussions 
unless the audience is permitted to ask questions 
or express ideas, 


Demonstration programs or demonstration 
numbers on programs offer great possibilities. 
Many of these can grow directly out of class- 
room. situations. An interesting program or 
series of programs can be built around the dem- 
onstration of parliamentary law. Demonstra- 
tion of hobbies of students can be made an in- 
teresting assembly based on the interests of stu- 
dents. 

Rally, pep, or booster programs are valuable 
as builders of moral and for their socializing 
influence and should have a place on the school 
calendar. But this type of program should not 
be overemphasized. There should be a sensible 
balance between the so-called “rally,” “pep,” 
or “booster” assemblies and those primarily 
educational and recreational in purpose. 


Plan assemblies so that there is opportunity 
for maximum student participation and direction 
and as little faculty domination as possible. Stu- 
dent government should function in the assem- 
bly. Many schools feature occasional programs 
which have been written, planned, and presented 
by an outside group may be appropriate, but 
entirely by students. An occasional outside speak- 
er and program presented by an outside group 
may be appropriate, but most programs should 
be of the student participation type. 


Select a general theme for the year to be em- 
phasized on assembly programs, “Facing To- 
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morrow” might be a meaningful theme for use 
during the next school term. 


POSSIBLE PROGRAMS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Descriptions of four programs which have been 
presented in September are given below. These 
are recommended by the schools which found 
them successful, Other ideas for assemblies 
suitable for the month of September may be 
found in this series of articles in the September 
1943, and the May 1944 and 1945, issues of 
School Activities. All of the programs described 
are of the type which will require adequate prep- 
aration in advance of presentation in order to 
make them successful. 


First Week—Welcome and Inaugural Assembly 


It is the practice in many schools to make the 
first assembly of the year one of welcome. When 
student officers are elected in the spring, the 
program may also serve as an “Inaugural” as- 
sembly. The usual plan is for a prominent stu- 
dent leader to serve as chairman. Greetings should 
be extended to the school as a whole, to the 
faculty, and especially to all newcomers. The 
remarks of all those who appear on the program 
should be designed to make everyone feel at 
home and a part of the school. 

Following is an account of an assen ly of 
this type which was contributed by Mr. Duane 
Dudley, Assembly Chairman at the Pocatello, 
Idaho, High School: 

At the beginning of every term, the Pocatello 
Senior High School holds a special assembly to 
welcome new and old students and to serve as 
the inaugural program for student body officers. 
As the officers are elected in the spring of the 
preceding year, they can all be introduced and 
sworn into office at this time, 

To begin with, we introduce our student body 
president and vice-president. Then the dean of 
boys gives them the oath of office and swears 
them in separately, after which each delivers a 
short inaugural address. Next comes the intro- 
duction of the president’s cabinet and class of- 
ficers by the student body president. After ali 
introductions are over, there are a few other 
short speeches to start off the year. These are 
usually made by the superintendent and prin- 
cipal, deans of boys and girls, and representa- 
tives of various activity groups. 

There is usually a period of open discussion 
dealing with affairs connected with the launch- 
ing of student activities of the year. The assem- 
bly lasts an hour, and the remainder of the time 
is usually taken up with music by the band, 
group singing, and the like. As the program is 
held at the beginning of the term, preliminary 
plans are made before the close of school the 
preceding year. Student body officers know that 
they will be expected to have a prominent part 
on the program and to present brief talks. 

Second Week—Student Activities Budget 

It is usually sound practice to devote the major 
part of the first assemblies to student affairs, An 
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assembly for the second week to deal with the 
Activities Budget of the school would be appro- 
priate. It would be a splendid opportunity for 
students to become better acquainted with the 
various activities, and it can be planned as a 
sequel to the welcome and inaugural program 
suggested for the first week. 


An excellent description of an assembly held 
for the discussion of the Student Association 
Budget at the Pierre S. duPont High School, 
Wilmington, Delaware, is given below. It was 
written by Miss Cora A. Pickett, dean of girls 
on the faculty of that school. 


The whole student council (one member from 
each homeroom) and the officers and leaders of 
all classes, homerooms, clubs, athletic organiza- 
tions, etc., met to discuss the Student Activities 
budget. All moneys from organization dues, 
games, plays, etc., are placed in one fund and 
allocated by the Budget Committee consisting of 
four officers of the student council and faculty 
members. 

The budget amounting to more than $6,000.00 
a year was presented to the group by the trea- 
surer, with the reasons for proposed expendi- 
tures. Questions were asked from the floor and 
answered by either students or faculty. 


This assembly gave training in long-term plan- 
ning as students realized that government bonds 
totaling $2,500.00 (present value) had been pur- 
chased to insure new uniforms for the band 
orchestra, ushers, etc., or to provide new stage 
settings or to erect auditorium bleachers in the 
years to come. It eliminated all uncertainty as 
to, “Where does the money go?” There was a 
fine spirit of cooperation and understanding of 
pupils’ common problems. Teachers were there 
only to give information if needed. Students took 
entire charge of the situation. 


The assembly was valuable because it was not 
only a means of performing a necessary service 
to the school, but because it taught the value 
of money and responsibility for administering 
public funds. It offered opportunity for coopera- 
tive group planning, participation, and leader- 
ship. 


Third Week—Assembly Program on Safety 


One of the things which schools should begin 
to emphasize early in the year is safety. There 
are many aspects of the problem of safety around 
which good programs can be developed. A pro- 
gram of this kind can be plenned so that it will 
not require too much time for preparation. This 
is an important factor to consider at the begin- 
ning of the school year, when everyone con- 
nected with the school may be occupied with 
many activities and duties. The program should 
make use of authorities on safety in the com- 
munity, visual aids, and demonstrations to bring 
home to students the importance and the prob- 
lems of safety. 

It will be necessary for each school to plan 
this program in the light of its own problems 
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and resources. Valuable suggestions and pro- 
gram materials may be secured from agencies 
such as the National Safety Council, Chicago, 
Illinois; the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., and from state highway, edu- 
cation, and health departments. The writer is 
indebted to Mr. G. O. Odgen, Assistant Princi- 
pal of the Hibbing, Minnesota, High School, for 
an account of an assembly program on safety 
presented at his high school: 


This program on safety was presented in con- 
nection with the student patrol system and last- 
ed for approximately an hour. The director of 
District Safety Patrols presided and introduced 
a member of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 


The FBI speaker told how the organization he 
represented contributes to safety and cited num- 
erous examples from experience. He emphasized 
the part citizens must play in making the FBI 
function effectively. 


Then a Highway Patrolman presented the 
problems of highway safety and pointed out 
what students could do to avoid accidents. This 
was followed by a traffic Policeman relating 
some significant experiences. 


The next number on the program was a safety 
film in technicolor, It dealt mainly with the 
handling of firearms in hunting—how to load 
and unload them, how to carry them in the 
field and handle them in cars, etc. The picture 
was both educational and entertaining, The pro- 
gram concluded with a question and discussion 
period in which many students participated. 


Fourth Week—Freshman Induction Program 


A freshman induction assembly, if carried out 
in the right spirit, can be made to serve an im- 
portant purpose as an orientation activity. It can 
help unify the school, be interesting, and worth- 
while from the point of view of education. Mr. 
Jos. S. Kluchin, Sr., Principal of the S. J. Peters 
High School, New Orleans, La., submitted in- 
formation in regard to the freshman induction 
assembly presented in that school each year. The 
plan seems to be somewhat unique, as well as 
effective, and might be found practical for other 
schools. A description of the freshman orienta- 
tion program, of which the induction assembly 
is the climax, follows: 


The mduction assembly is held on what is 
called “Freshman Day” the latter part of the last 
week in September of each year. At the opening 
of school a well-organized orientation program 
for freshmen is started. Two conferences each 
week deal with vital problems of freshmen. 


Last September the eight conferences were 
built around the following: (1) “The school you 
came from—what it did for you. (2) The school 
you have come to—what it proposes to do for 
you.” (Your Principal. Your teachers. Your 
friends. The curriculum, Requirements for grad- 
uation. Extra-curricular activities. Athletics). 
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(3) “The S. J. Peters High School.” (Its founder, 
Its tradition. Its faculty, past and present. The 
library. Its student government). (4) “Your per- 
sonality.” (Your appearance. Your dress. Your 
care of person. Your physical self. Your behavior 
in buses, on street cars, in the street, in an auto- 
mobile). (5) “Your personality’—continued, 
(Your manners at home, in the classroom, at 
social functions, at table). (6) “Your personali- 
ty”—continued. (Your habits of study, of disci- 
-pline, or industry, of recreation, etc). (7) “Four 
years of school life.” (Graduation. Life after 
graduation). (8) “Freshman Day and Freshman 
Induction.” (Freshman day traditions. Election 
of freshman. Class officers). 


PROGRAM 
Foreword: True to their motto—‘We learn by 
doing,” the Freshmen class of 1935 are pre- 
senting their own Induction Program. Every 
student participating, including the band, is 
a Freshman “B”, 

Overture: “Arkansas Traveler”. .¥reshman Band 
Mr. Ralph Lacassagne, Director 
WEG area OP eae Viererels 0% Philip L. Rome 

A Hill-Billy Court Episode— 

“Mountain Justice” .......... Nine Freshmen 
Speakers...... Under direction of Mr. Adrian R, 
Martin 

PIE late g oes lead tects Freshman Band _ 
Formal Induction ........ Mr. Sam Roccaforte, 
Member of School Board 
.. Mr. Jos. S. Kuchin, Sr,. 
Principal 
Freshman Band 


Address to Freshmen .. 


March of the Marines 





Perhaps a brief summary of assembly pro- 
grams presented by one school for an entire 
school year would be of interest and possible 
value to readers of School Activities. Miss Wanda 
B. Mitchell, Chairman of the Assembly Com- 
mittee at the Mamaroneck (New York) Senior 
High School, wrote a summary of the programs 
given in her school during the 1944-’45 term. It is 
not offered as a perfect model of what an assem- 
bly schedule should be, but as somewhat of a 
typical example of a schedule of programs simi- 
lar to those which have been developed in many 
schools. 

September 21—Salom Rizk. This author talked 
about his autcbiography and gave an inspiring 
message on American citizenship. 

September 28—Football Rally. This was a pro- 
gram of cheering and singing with pantomime 
demonstrating correct conduct for students at 
the games. 


October 5—Dr. Ballow. This scholar, who had 


studied and worked in China for several years, — 


was introduced by a Japanese girl enrolled in 
the school. His talk on China was followed by a 
question period in which students in the audience 
participated quite actively. 
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October 11—Columbus Day. This program of 
music and speeches was presented by some of the 
citizens of our community of Italian extraction. 
The mayor, who is of Italian descent, spoke. One 
of our senior boys, an Italian, played piano solos. 


October 19—-The Comics. Mr. Cargill, father 
of one of the students, gave an illustrated talk 
on advertising in the comics with startling statis- 
tics on the appeal of different comic serials. 

October 26-—Mary Neck’s Diary. This mock 
broadcast was presented by students and faculty. 
The script was written by one of the English 
classes to advertise a commercial product known 
as S-T-U-D-Y. 

November 2—Rally. Football team, cross- 
country squad, coaches, were introduced with 
songs and cheers. Pep talks were made. 

November 16—Honor Society. The National 
Honor Society “tapped” its new members, giving 
the qualifications of each new member. The 
superintendent of schools made an address, and 
the principal presented new members with their 
pins. 

November 30—Student Variety Show. Try-outs 
for this program were open to the entire student 
body. Singing, dancing, impersonations, and in- 
strumental numbers were presented. 

December 7—Service Flag. The Pearl Harbor 
Pay program was in honor of the gold-star boys 
represented on the school service flag. After 
talks by the father of one of the honored dead, 
by an alumnus home on leave from the Army, 
and by a Navy veteran of the Normandy beach 
landings, representatives of the student body cut 
the green sprays hiding the flag, and thus re- 
vealed the new members and gold stars on the 
service flag. After “taps,” the student body left 
the auditorium in silence. 

December 14—Christmas Music. The story of 
Christmas was sung by the choral group while 
the incidents were pantomimed on the stage. 

January 18—Mr. Scott. A professional musi- 
cian was presented for this program which fol- 
lowed the vacation. 

January 25—Mixed Glee Clubs. Over 200 stu- 
dents presented group and individual choral num- 
bers. 

February 1—Commencement. This was a 
special assembly for the boys whose course had 
been accelerated to make it possible for them to 
be graduated before they entered the Army. 


February 8—Coast Guard. The Coast Guard 
band played several selections and did several 
impersonations. The master of ceremonies talked 
about the requirements and advantages of 
enlisting in the Coast Guard. 


February 15—Lincoln Day. One of the English 
classes gave a one-act play on the life of Lincoln 
and recounted important events in his life. 

March 1—Student Talent. Students chosen 
after general try-outs gave musical numbers. 
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The seniors gave a skit advertising their class 
play. 

March 8—Band, The high school band played 
several selections, including solo numbers by 
some of the members. 

March 15—American Legion. The American 
Legion Oratorical contest included original stu- 
dent orations on patriotic subjects. 

April 12—Professional music. A singer from 
New York City gave this program immediately 
following the spring vacation. 

April 19—Recognition Day. Awards were pre- 
sented to the basketball, cheering, and swim- 
ming squads. The National Honor Society initi- 
ated its new members. 

April 26—Speech Class. The speech class gave 
a skit demonstrating the mistakes common to 
public speakers. 

May 3—Junior Play. The juniors gave a skit 
advertising their class play. 

May 10—New Rochelle Choir. The choir from 
this neighboring high school presented the pro- 
gram. 

May 17—Parent-Teacher Association Speech 
Contest. Memorized selections were presented. 

May 24—Student council. The candidates for 
various student offices gave their campaign 
speeches. 

May 31—Play. One of the English classes pre- 
sented a one-act play, “The First Dress Suit.” 





Ready soon— 


So You Were Elected! 


By VircintA BaILarD 


Counselor, Long Beach City college 
Long Beach, California 
Formerly Dean of Girls and Director 
of Guidance, Taft Union High School 
Taft, California 


AND Harry C. McKown 


Editor, School Activities 
Formerly Professor of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 


In the student’s own language and with 
an appealing informal approach, this 
book brings to students real understand- 
ing of the qualities needed for successful 
student leadership, the duties of the 
leader, and the social activities carried 
on in the modern secondary school. 
Includes numerous. suggestions for 
themes, and ideas for games, stunts, dec- 
orations, refreshments, etc. Based on re- 
cent advances and recently accepted 
principles of education. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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We Like Our Junior High Forum 
(Continued from page 341) 


VIII Song “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ne Py oe, Glee Club 

IX Narrator 
X Song “Star Spangled Banner’’............ 


XI Narrator 
XII Song “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
Ogos RRR Wallace ge Glee Club 
XIII Song “Sea Song”’’.......... Boys’ Chorus 
XIV Narrator 
XV Songs “Anchors Aweigh” 
“Marine’s Hymn” 
“Army Air Corps Song’’....School 
XVI Bugle Call 
XVII Presentation of Schools at War 


FU cs by Minutemen of 1944 
XVIII Song “I Hear America Calling’’.... 
pecans occehlsiiaieisacs 5p -cakeaeaane Chorus 

XIX Song “America the Beautiful’’........ 
Fails Sonica cath a 8 leader cola nil School 
BE Ee ARE Principal 


During the winter months, the Forum 
sponsored a “Hats Off in the Hall” cam- 
paign for the boys. The campaign was cli- 
maxed by the following program present- 
ed to the school. 





I Talk “A Little Hat History’. 
CAE oe A RR A Te CD Forum Member 


II Parade of Hats 


Silk Fishing Baseball. 
Derby Marine’s School Cap 
Straw Soldier’s Dunce 

Ten Gallon Sailor’s Principal’s Hat 


III Group of Songs—and Steps 
Parodies on 
“Reuben, Reuben, I’ve Been 
Thinking” 
“Pistol Packin’ Mama” 
“Mairzy Doats” 
“U. S. Marine’s Song” 
IV A Letter to Joe Ramsey........ Forum 
member 
V Reading of Group of Compositions, 
written by English classes 
VI Reading of Original Poems, written 
ve classes. 
VII Group of Skits, written by English 
classes. 


VIII A Letter to Susie Public from Joe 
Ramsey, Forum Member (regard. 
ing Hats Off) 


X Singing of Songs.................... School 
XI Finale 
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Now a Workbook in 
Extracurricular Activities! 


This booklet gives the student a permanent, 
authentic record of his achievements beyond the 
requirements of the curriculum. He can show it as 
proof of his qualities of leadership, industry, co- 
operation, and dependability. Each page is given 
to a brief description of an office held or to a duty 
performed, together with space for testimony of the 
faculty sponsor as to traits and qualities displayed 
by the student. 


Send 3c in stamps for a sample and prices. 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


ToprekKA, KANSAS 
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News Nates and Comments 









Postwar Growth of 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids 

The increasing interest on the part of state 
departments of education, state universities and 
state educational associations in a better under- 
standing of the availability and proper use of 
audio-visual teaching aids, is evidenced in figures 
released recently by DeVry Corporation, Chicago. 
These figures reveal that during the current 
school years, DeVry Educational Department 
staff members have appeared before a total of 
11,000 educators, in 113 cities in 18 states. 





The Debate Question 

The three subjects that are being considered 
for high school debate, question next year are: 
Public Medical Care, Federal World Govern- 
ment, and Federal Regulation of Labor. 





Designs an Extracurricular Workbook 

W. W. Norris, prominent in Oklahoma as a 
student council adviser, has planned a booklet 
for the convenience of schools in giving the 
student a record of his extracurricular achieve- 
ments. This workbook is advertised elsewhere 
in this number of School Activities. 





The National Education Association and the 
National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals are urging school people to wire or write 
their congressmen their convictions on the ques- 
tion of the draft of teen-age youth in peace- 
time. 


The 1946 Guide to Guidance 

Volume VIII of “Guide to Guidance”, edited by 
Eunice Hilton, is now available to Educators, 
Counselors, and Personnel Workers. It is pub- 
lished by the Syracuse University Press. 








The first, and possibly still the only, high 
school in the nation to own its own airport is the 
Shelby County School of Aeronautics, White- 
haven High School, Memphis, Tenn. The land- 
ing field and parking space closely adjoins the 
school buildings. 

Organization of a flying club for students has 
been completed at the Kansas State College at 
Manhattan, Kan. The club, open only to accredit- 
ed students, is a separate extracurricular activity 
of the college. 


“Now You’re Talking—but 
How Do You Talk?” 

This new book—by Harrison M. Karr, Univer- 
sity of California—tells students how to make 
their speech effective, interesting, and charm- 
ing. For further information, write Griffin-Pat- 
terson Company, Glendale 4, Calif. 
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School Broadcasting Systems 
Becoming Available 

Sewanhaka High School—Floral Park, Long 
Island, New York—is reported to be the first 
high school to install a broadcasting system 
since 1941. With its 250-watt transmitter this 
school will broadcast during school hours. 





ENCAMPMENT FOR CITIZENSHIP is a pro- 
ject planned by the Fieléston School on the out- 
skirts of the City of New York July 1st to August 
10th, For complete information on this unique 
and promising undertaking, write to Henry B. 
Herman, Executive Director 2, West 64th St., 
New York 23, N. Y. 





Is Your Subscription Expiring? 

May is the month when most School Activities 
subscriptions expire, although many are paid a 
year or more in advance. Pians are made for a 
1946-1947 volume in keeping with growing peace- 
time opportunities for laboratory experiences in 
Citizenship Building. Better estimate the num- 
ber of subscriptions your school will need next 
school year and be sure that your subscriptions 
are entered in good time. 





Cooper High Record, Cooperstown, North Da- 
kota, has just celebrated its twenty-fifth birth- 
day by issuing a big “Anniversary Edition”. 





Award Winners in the Annual 
Competition of Lithographed School 
Publications 


Winners of the Seventh Annual Competition 
sponsored by the Lithographers National As- 
sociation were announced March 23rd at the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association’s 22nd 
Annual Convention, Columbia University, New 
York. 

GROUP I—Elementary School Newspapers 

First Honor—FORESTVILLE STAR, Forest- 
ville School, 622 E. 45th St., Chicago, III. 

Second Honor—BUDLONG BREEZE, Budlong 
School, 2701 Foster Ave., Chicago 25, III. 
GROUP II—Junior High School Newspapers 

First Honor—JOLLY ROGER, Rogers Junior 
High School, 83 Lockwood Ave., Stamford, Conn. 

Second Honor—ANNEX SPEAKS, Clifton High 
School Annex, Clifton Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
GROUP III—Senior High School Newspapers 

First Honor—THE SIREN, Stamford High 
School, Stamford, Conn. 

GROUP IV—Elementary School Magazines 

First Honor—THE SCHNEIDER STAR, George 
Schneider School, 2957 N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois 
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Boxing Gains in Wisconsin 

A total of sixty-two Wisconsin high schools 
have been approved for interscholastic competi- 
tion in boxing. 





When vacation time comes, you will have lei- 
sure to write that article that you have been 
planning to write for School Acttwities. Why not 
do it? 





Teaching Money Management 
Through Summer Savings 

The Education Section of the U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division, Washington, D. C., is providing 
schools with lessons in personal thrift and money 
management. Schools are encouraged to launch 
a program for continued summer saving through 
homeroom discussion, assembly programs, post- 
ers, special edition of the school paper, and 
faculty counseling. 


Grom Our Readers 


Editor, School Activities: 

During the past several years that we have 
taken your magazine, we have found it of in- 
estimable value in our various activities. 

Sincerely yours, 

PHILLIP GONZALES 

Sponsor yearbook and school 
paper 

Los Lunas Consolidated Schools 

Los Lunas, New Mexico 











Dear Editor: 

Each month we find it a source of invaluable 
help and inspiration to be able to have available 
the contributions in School Activities. 

Yours truly, 

Marcus E. ERICKSON 

Augustus Lewis Troup Junior 
High School 

New Haven, Conn. 


Thanks, friends from New Mexico and Con- 
necticut. We'll do our best to preserve your cor- 
diai attitudes. 





Editor, School Activities: 

Please send me a sample copy of your fine 
magazine. I have heard many good things about 
it. Thanks, 

Yours very truly, 
E. P. HUESCHEN, Principal 
St. Paul’s Lutheran School 
Bonduel, Wisconsin 


Thank you, Mr. Hueschen. Copy has been sent. 
We are always glad to have inquiries from non- 
public schools. We have many parochial, church, 
and private schools in our subscription files. And 
we try to reflect their interests and settings. 
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Editor, School Activities: 


My Home Economics Boys were thrilled to 
see their picture on the Cover of your April 
number. And so was I. Champaign Junior High 
School takes two copies, but we’ll need some 
more of this number. 

Your magazine is so helpful to me as a home 
room teacher and as sponsor of the local chapter 
of the National Junior Honor Society. 


Most sincerely yours, 


MARION W. KENNY 
Champaign Junior High School 
Champaign, Illinois 


Frankly, we, too, were thrilled to be able to 
present a picture showing home ec. boys in action. 
If we had our way, ALL boys (as well as ALL 
girls) would take such a course. The boys’ course 
might, naturally, be different from the girls’, but 
it would reflect similar interests and activities. 





THE SCHOOL PRESS GROWS UP 
(Continued from page 330) 


associations, educational journals, special 
pamphlets, critical services, and the like, 
to help student journalists. All have their 
possibilities. Notable, too, is the National 
Institute for High School Students. 

School administrators generally recog- 
nize the value of the school press. There 
are still those who believe in censorship— 
un-American though it is. And there also 
are those who expect a lot of the editors 
but make it hard for the managers to ob- 
tain adequate financial support. 

Yet, despite the obstacles they have 
faced, student journalists have grown up. 
Given half a chance, they make the school 
newspaper a vital medium of news, opin- 
ion, and entertainment. Hampered by in- 
sufficient funds, they produce papers 
which often are more effective than some 
professional newspapers. 

Now that the post-war era is upon us, 
we should see to it that the school press 
has new opportunities. Educational op- 
portunities on the school newspaper should 
be extended to more students. Guidance 
should be in the hands of teachers with 
adequate training. Funds should be suf- 
ficient to make the newspaper effective. 


The school press deserves a priority so 
far as student and faculty support is con- 
cerned. It already has rendered a service 
unduplicated by any other high school ac- 
tivity. Teen-agers in journalism know that 
they can maintain the vitality of school 
newspapers as they face new challenges 
ahead. 


ScHoot ACTIVITIES — 
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Suggested Activities For A 

Photography Club 

(Continued from page 338) 

34. Add titles to the movie and review. 
(This can be used in the assembly, at 
parents groups, etc.) 

35. Get darkroom ready for the summer, 
post the annual exhibit. 

36. Club party. 

It is obvious that this list of thirty-six 
photography club meetings is only sug- 
gestive and leaves much to allow for ad- 
justment to the local need. Many of the de- 
tails concerning procedure and technical 
details not been mentioned, for they are 
familiar to the club sponsor. 

An analysis of the sequence of activities 
listed will reveal the psychology of main- 
taining a continous interest necessary in 
working with adolescents. At this age a 
systematic study of the technical aspects 
of photography is not the need. Rather, 
it is ample exploration of the field of 
photography in satisfying an immediate 
curiosity. This may be the beginning of 
a life-long hobby necessary to emotional 
stabilization in an _ increasingly more 
complex and fast moving society. It may 
even be the germ of a vocation. 

In the words of the Educational Policies 
Commission in its Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy “after all it is 
only through individual growth that so- 
cial progress can take place.” The club 
program fills a definite need in con- 
tributing to pupil mental, physical, social, 
and spiritual growth. 


“All Ship’s Night” 
(Continued from page 336) 

11. Where is the Island of Reil? Brain 

12. Why do Arabs prefer white horses? 

White horses do better in hot climates 

13. Who was Shakespeare’s favorite 
actress? He never saw an actress. Wom- 
en were played by boys. 

14. Before the recent war, what 4 living 
ex-sovereigns were men without countries? 
Windsor, Hohenzollern, Selassie, Alphonse 

15. Why did Byrd take a refrigerator 
on his Antarctic expedition? To keep 
food from freezing. 

SENTIMENTAL SKIT STORY AND SONGS: 

One evening... and... were sitting by 
their fireplace in the evening and they 
heard singing. They went to the window 
and there were. . . serenading them with 
“Let it Snow.” 

Chorus of “Let it Snow” 
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Mr. said “That’s the spirit for you! 
That is what we are trying to do today, 
have that good spirit in all the world. 
That is what I want to help to do.” And 
the Mrs. said, “Me, too!” 

And he said, “You? What can you do?” 
Chorus sing “Always” 

She added: “There, does that answer 
you?” He said, “‘I often wonder what you 
get out of life? being only a wife, a part 
of my life, but not really part of my 
work?” 

She said, “I chose this: life. It is what I 
wanted most. Remember?” 

Chorus sing “That’s For Me” 

He said ‘Maybe you are right. I re- 
member a song, too, that maybe tells you 
how I feel.” 

Chorus sing “Till the End of Time’. 

The list of dignitaries used by one group 

included: 

President and Mrs. Harry Truman 

King of Siam and Elsie Maxwell 

Hon. Wm Lyon MacKenzie King and 

Queen Wilhelmina 
Admiral King and the Queen of England 
Prime Minister and Lady Clement Atlee 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai- 

shek 
Bing Crosby and Gracie Fields 
Mr. and Mrs. Vachelav Molotov 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellery Queen 
Honorable Winston Churchill and Lady 
Honorabie James F. Byrnes and wife 
Hon. Ed. Stettinius and Duchess of Wind- 

sor 
General and Mrs. Dwight Eisenhower 
Baron Carl Gustav Emil Mannerheim and 

Lady 
Premier Ibrahim Hakimi and Dorothy Dix 
Generalissimo Dr. Rafael Leodidas Tru- 

jillo Moling and Lady 
President Jose Maria Velaseo Ibara and 

Lady 
Bob Hope and his “Missus” 

Irene Dunne and Clark Gable 
Carmen Mirando and... Nehru 
Ambassador Hussein Ala and Lady 
General and Mrs. Douglas MacArthur 


Ellery Queen was seated with the Thieves 

Bing and Bob were seated‘ with the gypsy 
beggars. 

Archie of Duffy’s Tavern and Andy of 
Amos and Andy were seated with the 
Poormen. 

Many variations of names and arrange- 

ments are possible with this plan for a 

dinner party. 
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How We Do Hz 





C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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HOLD A CONTEST IN PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE AT END OF SCHOOL YEAR 


Many classes in parliamentary law find it en- 
joyable to close the work of the year with a 
“Parliamentary Contest.” The class is divided in- 
to two sections, and for the purpose o: clearness 
names are given to both sides; such as, Repub- 
licans and Democrats, or Majority and Minority. 
One of the sides is given a number of members 
equal to two-thirds of the class, the remaining 
third composing the other side. The majority in- 
troduce a motion that the minority opposes. The 
aim of the majority is to bring the motion they 
have introduced to a vote within thirty minutes, 
while the aim of the minority is to keep this mo- 
tion from coming to a vote. The minority must 
accomplish their task by employing parliamen- 
tary tactics, since debate is limited to half a 
minute for each speaker. Although it is not the 
aim of parliamentary law to block action by the 
minority, as is attempted in this contest, the 
practice in rapid thinking that such a contest 
affords makes it an effective test of the pupil’s 
knowledge. 

Another form of contest that is interesting is 
held by dividing the class into three groups; 
for example, Republicans, Democrats, and In- 
dependents. About one-third of the class is in- 
cluded in the Independent group, while the re- 
maining pupils are divided into two groups— 
two-thirds in one, one-third in the other. The 
Democrats then introduce a motion that the Re- 
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publicans attempt to block, while the Indepen- 
dents add to the general excitement by speak- 
ing first on one side and then on the other, and 
by introducing motions and ideas of their own. 
If desired, interest in the contest may be height- 
ened by providing songs, slogans, and humor- 
ous political banners for the different parties. 
The best results are achieved where the contest 
is given before an audience, since spectators 
give enthusiam, In order that all may hear and 
see what is being done, the class may be seated 
upon a platform, with lines of demarcation be- 
tween the groups; while the chairman may stand 
in the audience toward the rear of the room. 
This arrangement enables the audience to see 
and hear the contestants. 


Students who are interested in civics will find 
both profit and enjoyment in holding a party 
convention, a meeting of Congress, or a session 
of the State Legislature, modeled after the ac- 
tual meetings of these bodies—FromTextbook 
on Parliamentary Law, by Atta B. Hatt and 
ALICE F. Stureis, New York: The Macmillan 
Company 


SCHOOL BANK HANDLES PUPIL 
SAVINGS AND ACTIVITY FUND 


The unique banking system of Cheltenham 
High School, Elkins Park, Pa., began in 1926 
as a result of a need for a more efficient method 
of handling the large money intake caused by 
an increase in student enrollment, and the sub- 
sequent growth in school activities. 


Deposits made either by the sponsor or by 
a student officer of the numerous organizations 
using the Cheltenham High School Bank are 
nandled in exactly the same manner as by the 
Elkins Park National Bank, where school funds 
are deposited. 


Checks are written by the banking group for 
its several depositors upon receipt of a warrant, 
requesting a withdrawal, signed by both the ac- 
tivity treasurer and the sponsor. 


Faculty manager of the bank and teacher of 
advanced bookkeeping and accounting, Mr. Ray 
B. Pinkey, is responsible to the principal, to the 
superintendent of schools, and to the board of 
education for the Bank’s successful operation. 
He is bonded by them for his own protection. 
Student personnel consists of the seniors taking 
advanced bookegping and accounting. 


Pupils’ duties include preparation and proof 
of daily receipts and monthly trial balances, 
sending monthly statements to all depositors, 
filing all records pertaining to bank operations, 
and acting as tellers on banking days. 


ScHoo. ActiIVvITIESs 
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During the school year of 1944-45 through 
February 28, 1945, the Cheltenham High School 
Bank had handled fifty-one accounts. These 
accounts belong not only to the nine classes of 
the senior and two junior high schools, but also 
to such township school organizations as the P. 
T. A. and the school Cafeteria funds. 

The amount of money on hand at the end of 
the calendar year of 1944, $12,145,91, less a sav- 
ings balance of $5,000.00, left a net checking 
balance of $7,145.91, a small portion of the $49.- 
500.00 handled during the school year of 1943-44. 

Interest accruing from money in the Bank is 
used to purchase supplies for Bank maintenance. 
—Gtor1I4 BAtserR, Cheltenham Township High 
School, Elkins Park, Pa. 


WRITING OF CODE IS GOOD 
PROJECT FOR LIBRARY CLUB 


A worthwhile project for the Library Club in 
any secondary school is that of writing a code 
setting forth the regulations in the use of the 
library. This idea was carried out in Garfield 
High School, Seattle, Washington. Following is 
the text of the Code which has been adopted by 
the student body and printed in our Student 
Handbook: 


We, the students of Garfield Junior High 
School, believe that certain regulations in the 
use of the library are necessary in order that 
we may get the greatest good from an insti- 
tution important in securing an education, 

We believe that we should use the library 
for reference work and free reading and that 
failure to co-operate will mean the deprivation 
of our library privilege for a certain period of 
time. 

The library is a place for investigation and 
cultural reading, and we think that talking and 
other misconduct should not be tolerated. 


We feel that it is our duty to obey the library 
rules pertaining to circulation of books and mag- 
azines and prompt payment of fines. We un- 
cerstand that books must be checked at the desk 
when taken out and returned, that no book is 
to be marked or torn in any way and that there 
is a fine of an amount specified by the librarian 
which must be paid on all overdue books and 
material drawn for overnight or for a week. 


We are definitely opposed to the removal of 
library books by any means other than the us- 
ual and recognized method. 


We consider it the responsibility of the stu- 
dents as well as of the faculty to return all li- 
brary books found in or about school, to the 
library or the Girls’ and Boys’ club office. 

In order to preserve our library property, in- 
finite care should be taken not to mar it in any 
Way. 

Finally, we believe that the appearance of 
the library should at all times reflect the high 
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standard which should be maintained by each 
and every Garfield student. We agree to exert 
every effort toward carrying out this code:— 

1. To use the library for reference work and 
regular reading only. 

2. To take out a book only under the specified 
conditions, 

3. To return all library books found in or 
about school and to preserve library prop- 
erty to the best of our ability. 

We feel that this code should pertain to the 
Seattle Public Libraries as well as to theGarfield 
Library, and we believe that it is the duty of 
every pupil using the public libraries to co-oper- 
ate with the librarians and their assistants in 
keeping the libraries clean, orderly, and quiet, 
in order that they may serve the purpose for 
which they were intended, namely: To provide 
a place for reference and cultural reading, free 
from interruption and interference.—Contribut- 
ed by Miss Marspen Co.e, Librarian, Garfield 
High School, Seattle, Washington. 


CLUB PROGRAM INCLUDES WIDE 
RANGE OF VITAL ACTIVITIES 


The Girl’s Club of the Eveleth, Minnesota, 
Senior High School is the largest and most ac- 
tive organization in the entire school. The pro- 
gram of the club includes a wide range of ser- 
vice and citizenship projects which we consider 
a vital part of our school activities. 


The club sponsors at least one big event dur- 
ing each school year. For about four years, this 
event was called “The Homelands.” It consisted 
of displays or exhibits of foreign foods and cloth- 
ing which represented ten different countries. 
The project was very popular with all groups 
in our city. 

Last year “The Homelands” exhibit was com- 
bined with a stamp and bond auction. To this 
auction, club members brought foods and mer- 
chandise representative of the ten foreign coun- 
tries. The food and articles were secured from 
many sources. We also auctioned off some po- 
tica and ravioli. 

The club sponsors the sale of war stamps and 
bonds throughout the year. Right now there is 
a contest between the boys and girls. We have 
found this method effective in increasing sales. 
When the contest ends, one group will give a 
party. If the girls win, the boys will give the 
party and vice versa. But if there should be a 
‘tie, the faculty will put on the party. 

As our contribution to the Red Cross, we spon- 
sored a penny campaign. The committee mem- 
bers collected coffee jars and made them suit- 
able for the campaign. The students were asked 
to put money into the jars when they had it to 
spare. This like most other campaigns sponsored 
by the club was a big success. 


The Girls’ Club will always be an important 
group in our school because it gives leadership 
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to and takes the initiative in carrying on some 
of the most vital activities. The secret of its ef- 
fectiveness is carful planning and administration. 
—Marie Trmporo, Eveleth, Minnesota, Senior 
High School. 


RADIO BROADCASTING AT 
GRANT UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


Grant Union High School, North Sacramento, 
California, was the first high school in Northern 
California to initiate radio broadcasts as a reg- 
ular project. 

In January 1938, the first program was pre- 
sented. At the beginning, there were three pro- 
grams a week, each fifteen minutes in length. 
Now, only one program is presented each week, 
on Thursday from 3:00 to 3:15. The programs 
are sent by remote control, through KROY in 
Sacramento. 

The programs are usually broadcast from the 
stage of the auditorium, but Grant Union now 
has two sound-proof studios for radio purposes. 
They are called the Red Room and the Blue 
Room and are decorated to suit their names. 
The former has red carpet, drapes and a red 
border painted on the walls, and the latter, blue. 
There is a grand piano in each studio and one 
in the auditorium, but the big organ is used in 
almost every broadcast. 

The control room overlooks the two studios 
and the stage of the auditorium. It is one of the 
best equipped control rooms to be found in any 
high school in California. A broadcast can be 
sent from any part of the school, as the building 
is wired for such purposes. 

The students of the radio-broadcasting class, 
directed by Mr. Harter, write the scripts and 
take part in the broadcasts. The music is sup- 
plied by Leland Ralph, at the four?manualed or- 
gan, and students in the music department of 
our school. Students interested in radio work 
with the controls, under adult supervision. — 
Lois DAvey, Grant Union High School, North 
Sacramento, California. 


ACTIVITIES GAIN NEW IMPETUS 
THROUGH ENGLISH BOOSTERS CLUB 
For the past four years a group has been func- 


tioning at the Motion High School, Easton, Mary- 
land, to do much to stimulate interest in the 


school and its activities. This group is called the ° 


English Boosters Club. 

Organized at the beginning ,of the school year 
of 1941-42, the Club has developed a variety of 
activities and has attained a position of leader- 
ship in the school. Among the club’s projects 
are: (1) Publishing The Motion Times, our 
monthly school paper. (2) Sending the paper 
and writing letters to all members of the Alumni 
Association serving in the armed services. (3) 
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Sponsoring and presenting an annual school 
play. (4) Carrying on correspondence with the 
members of the Club who have graduated. (5) 
Raising money in various ways such as the sell- 
ing of pencils and school emblems, (6) The pre- 
sentation of movies in the school. 


The motto of the English Boosters Club is, 
“A bigger and better Motion High School,” Mem- 
bers of the club feel that they have been partly 
successful in realizing the ideal of the motto. 
The club has been responsibile for the initiating 
of new activities, it has stimulated interest in 
the school, helped to promote worthy campaigns 
and drives, and has teamed up with other school 
grouvs in carrying on the war activities of the 
school. The Club should play a vital part in the 
life of the school during the period of postwar 
adjustment.—Rutu A. FrEeLps, Sponsor, English 
Boosters Club, Robert R. Motion High School, 
Port Street, Easton, Maryland. 


YOUTH CENTER PROVIDES 
RECREATION FOR STUDENTS 


The Youth Council of Shorewood, Wisconsin, 
High School, decided last year to establish a 
Youth Center and to use the cafeteria and audi- 
torium for its operation, The Board of Educa- 
tion approved such use of school property, with 
the understanding that members of the youth 
center pay for janitorial scrvice involved. 

Responsibility for operation of the Center was 
placed in the hands of student committees under 
the general guidance of Mr. Reino Takala, who 
is employed by the Board of Education. Any 
Shorewood youth in grades 7-12 may join that 
section of the Youth Center designed for his 
grade level. At first it was pianned to have the 
Center open every Friday and Saturday evening 
that did not conflict with other social activities 
of the school, but later it was decided that once a 
week was a better arrangement. 

During the summer months the center was 
open Friday evenings. Attendance averaged 
about 125 per week. During the school year, the 
center is operating for grades 10-12 on Fridays 
if there is no conflict with other school activities, 
For example,-on nights of home football games, 
the Center opened after games as a meeting 
place for students. Freshmen have the privileges 
of the Center on one Saturday night a month, 
from 7:30 to 10:30; grades 7 and 8, from 3:30 to 
5:30 on one Friday afternoon a month. 


Membership in the Youth Center is 50 cents 
a semester for grades 10-12; and 15 cents a sem- 
ester for freshmen and for grades 7 and 8. Ac- 
tivities which have proved most popular with 
grades 10-12 are dancing, ping pong, checkers, 
card-playing, and just sitting around. At each 
meeting, a planned stunt or a movie short is pre- 
sented for about 15 minutes at mid-evening. 
Circle games, contests, and “tall-tales” are among 
the activities popular with 7th and 8th graders. 
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Refreshments which may be served are hot 
dogs, ice cream, coca cola, and such other items 
as there is demand for. The committees have 
an arrangement whereby homerooms have re- 
sponsibility in rotation for an evening’s enter- 
tainment. The purpose is to increase the extent 
of participation; for interest grows as a large 
number carry responsibility. 

Bookkeeping and close-check on finances pro- 
vide good experience in the handling of money. 
All funds are deposited and checked out from 
the Business Office, with the exception of a 
petty cash account which is replenished as re- 
ceipted bills are submitted. A committee of stu- 
dents is responsible for conduct at Youth Cen- 
ter. Few undesirable incidents have thus far 
arisen.— GRANT RAugN, Principal, Shorewood High 
School, Shorewood, Wisconsin. 


“WE LEARN TO DO BY DOING” 
LIBRARY SOCIAL SERVICE WORK 


When we of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls were told about Social Service 
Work, we didn’t know exactly what it was like 
and volunteered mainly for the extra credit of- 
fered as payment for our efforts. Now, the points 
we receive are not the reasons we do the work, 
for we realize what a wonderful system volunteer 
social service work is; and how it is appreciated 
by the different agencies. 

“Do you have that little red book I brought 
back last week?” “Do you have any good bcoks 
on William Penn?” These or similar questions 
occur every day in the Children’s room at Ridge- 
way Library, Philidelphia. Social service work- 
ers from our school help to answer such ques- 
tions. 

For us, work in the Children’s room is the best 
part of the three hours we are on duty each week. 
Being with little children, watching their inter- 
est, teaching them to use the catalog, the appre- 
ciation and care of books, benefit us as well as 
them. To explain things clearly gives us a better 
understanding of children, and of how to act 
toward them. 

In carrying out our other duties and respon-i- 
bilities, we have become so familiar with library 
procedure that paying jobs in the library after 
graduation have been offered to some of the vol- 
unteers. Our other duties include cataloguing 
cards, slipping and arranging books, and helping 
readers in any way possible. The latter has led to 
many interesting experiences with all sorts of 
people. 

One enlightening experience was examining 
old books belonging to the library. This included 
manuscripts, the earliest newspapers printed, and 
books dating back to 1600. In connection with 
this, we learned some interesting history about 
the Library. The large jar in one of the cases 
was donated by Benjumin Franklin. He had 
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promised the Liberty a collection of physics 
books, but sent the vacuum jar instead. 


Social Service Work, it is the opinion of all 
volunteers, has not only been educational but 
lots of fun. This is true whether the volunteer 
has been assigned to a library, to a hospital, or 
to one of the many other projects sponsored by 
Social Service Agencies of Philadelphia.—Sy.v1a 
GORDON and EsTELLE Travis, South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STUDENTS DONATE WORK TO 
HELP FINANCE YEARBOOK 


This year the senior class of the University 
School, Ohio State University, has been looking 
for. ways of earning money t& ‘nance the year- 
book. In their discussions they explored all the 
conventional ways or raising money, and tried 
a few or them, only one of which, a carnival, 
proved profitable. However, in their discussions 
they raised the question whether they might not 
do some of the work in the school which was 
ordinarily done by the Service Department of 
the University. One such job was very obvious, 
for the walls in the hallways were extremely 
dirty, and because of the labor shortage men 
could not be found to wash them. 


The students voted to wash the walls, and 
made arrangements with the Service Department 
to do so. Everyone agreed to work on at least 
one Saturday morning, and the crews of eight 
were filled by volunteers, many of whom worked 
on three or four different days. The students 
worked on their own initiative for four half days 
during their spring vacation, and finished the 
main halls and stairwells to the satisfaction of 
campus authorities. The project earned nearly 
a hundred dollars for the class treasury, and it 
seemed to be an eminently satisfactory experi- 
ence to the students—MARGARET WILLIs, The 
University School, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


OUR PLAN FOR STUDENT ACTIVITY 
IN CREATIVE SCHOOL CONTROL 


We believe that the best way to teach democ- 
racy in high school is to create situations with- 
in the school which provide for democratic liv- 
ing. In line with this philosophy, a plan has 
been developed at the Pawhuska, Oklahoma, 
High School for members of the student body 
to participate in the administration of the high 
school. 


The administrative agency is called the Stu- 
dent Council and the members are elected ac- 
cording to constitutional provision of the stu- 
dent body. The first step in initiating the plan 
was to let a representative group of students 
draft a constitution for the student body. 
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Each class is entitled to elect a certain number 
of council members, whose terms of office are 
fixed so that too many representatives do not 
change at one time. There is a faculty adviser 
who works with the council in planning and in 
developing programs for the solution of school 
problems. Action of the council on certain mat- 


ters is subject! to the approval of the school ad- 
ministration. There are some who might chal- 
lenge this plan of giving the principal a veto over 
the actions of the council, but as the principal is 
responsible for what goes on in the school in 
a legal way, there is justification for it. Our 
plan was designed to make possible student par- 
ticipation in government and to develop co- 
operation of students and administration. 


The general results of the plan have been to 
bring about much more co-operation in school 
life, more opportunities for student initiative 
and leadership, and increased effort by students 
to improve their school, Concrete results were: 
improvement of school grounds, the construction 
of athletic memorials, cultivation of goodwill 
with other high schools in the locality, develop- 
ment of closer relationship between the school 
and its patrons, and a very definitely increased 
loyalty to the school. —J. R. CHANGLER, The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Former Principal, Paw- 
huska, Oklahoma, High School, 


KANSAS CITY’S 
SMARTEST 


We Still Have That Gracious 
Old-Fashioned Hospitality 


Ideally located superb 
service . . . finest cuisine. . . 
22 floors of gracious living. 
Five rooms for food and enter- 
tainment: (1) Penquin Room 
(2) Sky-Hy Room (3) Omar 
Cocktail Lounge (4) The Al- 
cove (5) The New Coffee 
Shop. 


R. E. McEachin, 


Hotel 
CONTINENTAL 


ELEVENTH at BALTIMORE 





Managing Director 
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CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVITY IS PURPOSE 
OF OUR HOMEROOM ORGANIZATIONS 


The homeroom period is the most important 
one in the school day. Homerooms of the Capitol 
Hill Junior High School, Oklahoma City, meet 
three times a week during the thirty minutes 
activity period and go as a group to the assembly 
once each week. The fifth day, pupils go to 
clubs of their choice, with the exception of 7B’s 
who are assigned to Forum Clubs. Upon enter- 
ing school, a pupil is assigned to a homeroom 
composed of pupils of his own grade level and 
of similar interest and abilities and remains 
with that group and the same teacher through- 
out his three years in junior high school. 


The homeroom provides an opportunity for the 
teacher to become acquainted with each boy and 
girl—to know their interests, plans, and ambi- 
tions—with their strong and weak points. This 
intimate knowledge of students enables the 
homeroom teacher to provide the proper guid- 
ance needed at this critical period. 

The child in turn has a chance to become ac- 
quainted with the teacher and learns to go to 
her first with his problems. The homeroom be- 
comes his “home” while at school and, the teach- 
er acts in the capacity of father, mother, friend, 
adviser, or whatever is needed at the particular 
time. 

Bulletins offering suggestions for procedures 
and programs are issued from the guidance office 
at intervals, and each teacher has access to a 
good book on homeroom guidance—Homeroom 
Guidance Programs for the Junior High School 
Years, by Mary and Ervin Detjen. The home- 
room teacher has a serious responsibility, but 
should accept this as a challenge—an opportuni- 
ty to assist in the development of pupils and in 
guiding them in becoming increasingly self-di- 
rective. She needs a knowledge of all phases of 
guidance—physical, mental, moral, social, edu- 
cational, or vocational. Most of this will be group 
guidance, but the teacher may find opportunities 
for individual conferences, if needed. Here the 
progress folder proves helpful as it is a complete 
record of the pupil’s progress beginning in ele- 
mentary school. It includes information on health, 
special interests, and achievements, as well as 
grades, 

In each homeroom a group of officers is elect- 
ed to carry on the necessary business. These of- 
ficers are given bulletins from the guidance 
office outlining their duties. Business is conduct- 
ed according to the rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. One of the most important officers is the 
Student Council Representative who meets with 
others from the forty-nine homerooms to discuss 
school problems and to plan student activities. 
The Student Council meets regularly each week 
with a faculty sponsor. Its executive cabinet is 
composed of the six school officers—one elected 
to represent each half grade. 
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The homeroom is an experience in democratic 
living. The will of the majority governs the 
group, and each person contributes his share to- 
ward a common goal. Here the child participates 
in activities that he enjoys and in which he may 
achieve success. Leaders are developed and fol- 
lowers are trained. Here the wise teacher may 
teach indirectly valuable lessons in citizenship, 
and respect for the higher things of life. 


Working together on a group project, whether 
it is an assembly program or one that the home- 
room alone will enjoy, planning a party, collect- 
ing scrap paper, or putting over a drive, brings 
a more friendly and understanding relationship 
between pupil and teacher and gives training in 
an important life experience—co-operative living. 
—RvutH REDWINE, Capitol Hill Junior High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


SOME OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
OF OUR ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


The six-year high school at Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey, has achieved the remarkable record of 
95% participation in extracurricular activities 
with no sacrifice of high academic standards 
and accomplishment. Over 80% of its student 
body participates in non-athletic extracurricular 
activities. But, in addition, athletic varsity squads 
and an intramural program of games which seeks 
to include every boy and most of the girls at- 
tract participation of those who have no interest 
in clubs of other sorts. 


This has been accomplished without any re- 
quirement that students take part. Instead, the 
school day is scheduled so as to include an “Ac- 
tivity Period” of forty-five minutes. During this 
time, all regularly scheduled extracurricular ac- 
tivities occur, except games and team practices, 
which take place after school. Beside this, of 
course, the period is used for homeroom meet- 
ings, class meetings, and assemblies. Often it is 
necessary to hold special meetings or rehearsals 
after school. For students with no scheduled ac- 
tivity on a particular day, the period serves as 
a study period. All meetings are announced the 
afternoon before. 


Out of a school population of 601, the total 
number of memberships in non-athletic extra- 
curricular activities is 904, and the number of 
different students participating 493. Participa- 
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tion in school and class government is by 21% 
of the students, in dramatics 32%, in music aec- 
tivities 17%, on publications 18%, and in other 
types of clubs 37%. 

Student questionnaires reveal that their opin- 
ion of the extracurricular program is high. They 
approve of the voluntary quality of the program. 
They can select as they choose; drop member- 
ship in a club when they wish; or not take any 
part if they prefer. However, it is agreed that at- 
tendance can justly be required as a requisite of 
continued membership in an activity. There are 
always a few who have no interest and who be- 
lieve, as one put it ,on a questionnaire, “School 
is for Education, not Clubs.” 

The Student Council has set up a point system 
for offices to prevent a student from holding 
more than one major office or an overload of 
minor ones. There is no limit to the number of 
activities in which one may take part. But if a 
student’s academic record is suffering as a re- 
sult of his wide variety of outside interests he 
may be urged to cut out a few. 

The program of activities is in a constant 
state of change as student demands change. Some 
clubs and other organizations have lasted for 
years and become almost traditional. But none is 
sacred, and it is probably better to kill them 
than to let them die slowly if they have for some 
reason lost their appeal. For example, in a typi- 
cal year the Travel Club and the Shorthand 
Club disappeared from the list. But a Modern 
Dance Group, a Camera Club and a Sub-Deb- 
Club were formed and the old Varsity Club, 
which had not existed for a few years, was re- 
vived. 

About 50% of the students say they would 
participate as much in the program if it were all 
held after school. This would obviously cut the 
number of participants greatly. And Glen Ridge 
knows from experience that many of that 50% 
would take a great deal less part than they do 
now. Extracurricular activities are so important 
a part of the school program that they deserve 
to be made an integral part of it—ALFRED C. 
RamsAy, Principal, Glen Ridge High School, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


OUR EFFICIENT PATROL SYSTEM 
HELPS DEVELOP SELF-DISCIPLINE 


The most far-reaching organization in the 
West Philadelphia High School is its patrol sys- 
tem. No other part of the student government 
plays as large a part in the lives of students as 
it does in developing self-discipline. Its effi- 
ciency has resulted from careful organization 
and supervision. 

At the head of the system is a Chairman of 
Ail Patrols, who is a member of the 12B class. 
At the end of the preceding term, the newly- 
elected president of the student organization and 
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the former Chairman of All Patrols decide upon 
someone to hold the position for the coming term. 
The person who is chosen must have served on 
the patrol system for at least three terms, and 
usually comes from a group of officers called 
“chairman.” These chairmen can be members of 
the eleventh or twelfth grades. Each has a sec- 
tion of the school for which he is responsible. 
There are five regular chairmen known as: 
Chairman of Corridors, Chairman of Outside, 
Chairman of Girls’ Lunchroom, Chairman of 
Boys’ Lunchroom, and Chairman Between Per- 
iods. They are chosen by the Chairman of All 
Patrols from the recommendations based on 
ratings from former terms. 


Under each chairman there are from three to 
six sub-chairmen. They are assigned to the var- 
ious divisions mentioned above, on their lunch 
periods, and assume responsibility for those posi- 
tions. They are required to attend a monthly 
meeting, called by their chairman, and submit a 
report on conditions in their section. Each chair- 
man and sub-chairman is required to attend a 
monthly meeting called by the Chairman of All 
Patrols and to serve during group period as 
special patrols. 


Under each sub-chairman there are twenty to 
thirty patrols. Theirs is the most important job, 
and upon them rests the responsibility of making 
the system a success. They must enforce the laws 
of the student organization and apprehend all 
malefactors. The Tribunal, the judicial branch 
of the student government, works in close associ- 
ation with them, and tries all cases referred to 
them by the patrols. (They are notified of the 
case by a pink card, called summons card, which 
if filled out by the patrol.) 


Each person has his specific duty, but all are 
required to serve wherever and whenever an 
emergency may arise. 


Every member of the system wears a button 
designating what position he holds. These but- 
tons were not designed to confer authority upon 
the wearer but merely to identify him to his 
fellow-students. 


Behind the system stands a faculty member, 
the director of student activities, who assists in 
advising the Chairman of All Patrols . 


Anyone who has served on the system for 
three or more terms is eligible for a citizenship 
award, These awards are the gold “W” or the 
“Certificate.” Those eligible must be recommend- 
ed by officers immediately above them. The sub- 
chairman recommends the patrol, the chairman 
recommends the sub-chairman, the Chairman of 
All Patrols recommends the six division chair- 
men, and the director of student activities re- 
commends the Chairman of All Patrols. 


No loophole is left in the patrol system for 
failure and, consequently, the best results are 
obtained each term.—RosBeErT YouNG, West Phila- 
delphia High School, Philadelphia, Pa . 
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Have You A Youth Council 
On The Atomic Crisis ? 


(Continued from page 324) 


Evidence that YCAC is not an ephem- 
eral outburst of youthful eccentrics, a 
novelty, is its continued growth and ex- 
panding effect. Although their training 
enables them to speak confidently of the 
facts which the citizen should know, the 
Youth Council members would be the first 
to deny that they are “junior scientists” 
or “evangelists,” trying to make converts 
on the upsurge of an emotional crisis. They 
would have you know they have been per- 
suaded by plain, unvarnished logic, by a 
study of the facts, that a world control of 
atomic energy is necessary, and that fun- 
damental to this goal is a domestic policy 
which emphasizes democratic, civilian con- 
trol within the United States. 

YCAC is now well on its way to “na- 
tionalizing.” It is affiliated with new 
youth councils in Texas and Colifornia, in 
Illinois and Pennsylvania, and its program 
of activities; of special assemblies, scien- 
tist-speakers, radio round tables, group 
discussions, visiting speaking teams— 
these things, plus active promotion of their 
program through the press, periodicals, 
radio, and letters—constitute what they 
believe should be a most important part 
of any youth group program today. 

School work, instead of suffering, has 
improved. “Problem children” who had 
before seemed lethargic, indifferent, or 
shy and uninterested have wi linviy 
plunged into something which has been oi- 
fered to them from a tangent—not by 

‘teachers, but by other students. It ha: 
been both a challenge and a p-ovocati n 
to think and work. And some surpri3in™ 
discoveries have been made in the fielcs 
of public speaking, journalism, sien e, 
and psychology. YCAC is student-ore:n- 
ized,—_staffed, and—led, and _ there‘cre 
holds out the golden chance for free think- 
ing, acting, and leadership, which sor-e 
teachers fail to elicit from activity grou s. 

But where school work and YCAC ac- 
tivities have both been kept up, something 
must suffer and it has. Elegant “proms” 
and very special basketball games have 
been missed. “Super” dates have ended u» 
with the boy and girl practicing YCAC 
speaking techniques on each other. | 07 
do they feel about missing this essential 
side of life? A clue can be found in one 
student’s retort: “The other day Dr. Mor- 
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rison told us that within a generation, half 
of our audience would be dead unless a 
satisfactory solution to the atomic problem 
can be found, soon. Proms and games 
won’t be of much use to me unless I’m 
there to enjoy ’em.” 


A recent function of the YCAC has been 
its serving as consultant to The Forerun- 
ners in their preparation of a manual for 
specific educative and political action by 
high-school groups toward resolving the 
atomic crisis. Because the major aims of 
this pamphilet, “Calling All Congressmen!” 
coincide with the purposes of the YCAC, 
the Oak Ridge group is circulating it with 
its own materials. 

Have you a Youth Council on the Atomic 
Crisis? What contributions are your stu- 
dents and teachers making to a world con- 
fused and muddled by the atomic crisis 
now facing us? Are they educating their 
fellows and community: awakening them 
to interest, study, and action on the most 
decisive factor the world has ever known? 
The Oak Ridge Youth Council on the 
Atomic Crisis wants to know. They want 
a reply to the sarcastic quip they hear 
daily in Oak Ridge—“‘The atomic bomb is 
here to stay. Are we?” 





Philip E. Kennedy is co-sponsor of the - 
Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis, Oak- 
ridge Public Schools, Oakridge, Tenn. 








BOWS and ARROWS 
targets, faces, supplies and ma- 
terials of all kinds. Make your 
own in the wood shop; THE 
FLAT BOW book telis how, Tic. 
“Materials for 12 lemonwood 
bows. ball of, hard flax. neces- 
sary metal tips, colored nocks, 
cedar shafts milled to fit tips 
and nocks, ground base feathers 
for 100 good arrows, plus plenty of extra for re- 
pairs und we include The Flat Bow Book free. 
Price only $29.75 F. O. B. Lima, Ohio or prepaid for 
$31.75 (Rocky Mountain area. $37.75); Semi-finished 
lemonwood bow staves furnished for $12.00 addi- 
tional. Folder free 
EXTRA PROMPT 
NO ALIBIS 
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CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation. Special 
money-saving plan. rite 
for full details and return- 
able sample. No expense or 
obligation. Also Choir and 
Choral Apparel. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1025 S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


A Plea for the Homeroom—W. Scott Smith. P. 3, 
Sept. °45. 

A Student Activity Point System—G. G. 
lu, Sept. °45. 

Are We Honoring Brawn or 
man. P. 15, Sept. °45. 

Merit System Stimulates Interest—Emma Hulen. P. 
a4, Sept 45. 

How We Do It in Britain—J. F. Wolfenden, 
Branson, J. A. Burton, C. K. Horser, J. F. 


Starr. FP. 
Brain?—Mary Hoff- 


Laura 
Burns 


Walter F. Oakshot, Douglas Miller, Canon Spens- 
cer, H. Lowery, M. Nightingale, Margaret A. 
Beese, Mrs. Henry W. France. P. 71, Oct. '45 
Housing the Student Participation Program—E. 
Ewing Konold. P. 85, Nov. ’45. 
Bringing the Community into the Classroom— 
Harold A. Ferguson. P. 116, Nov. ’45. 


One Suggestion for High School Commencements— 
John, Carr Duff. P. 125, Dee. 45. 

Extracurricular Teachers Get Extra Pay—Aijileen E. 
Owen. P.142, Dec. ’45. 

Some outstanding Activities of Evanston = nship 
High School—C, C. Harvey. P. 152, Dec. ’45. 

Southern Association of Student Government Looks 
to the Future—Alta Shoen. P. 163, Jan. ’46 

Veterans as School Leaders—Raymond G. 
P. 203, Feb. ’46. 

Not More, but Better 
245, Mar. ’46. 

Special Merit Awards—H. C. 
"46. 

Acivities on the Home Front—Albert L. 
248, Mar. ’46. 

An Activity Program 
3urnett. P. 256, 46. 

Should Jane Join?—Lucille Brown. P. 259,Mar.’ 46, 

An Activity-Summer Guidance Program—Laurence 
S. Flaum. P. 285, Apr. ’46. 


Wilson 
Activities—Fred B. Dixon. P. 


Gillespie. P. 247, Mar. 


Lindel. P. 


with a Co-ordinator—G,. V. 





Clinton County High School A. 
Ekstrand. P. 300, Apr. ’46. 

Boys’ Town—A Practical Guidance Project—Ilma 
Lawrence Smith. P. 325, May ’46. 

You Must Have Framework—Jairus J. Diesenroth. 


P. 333, May ’46. 
Co-operative Activity 
Organization—P. 355, 


Is Purpose of Our Homeroom 
May ‘’46. 


ASSEMBLIES 
Suggestions for ‘Elementary School Assemblies— 
Mary Helene Elmore. P. 13, Sept. '45. 
Assembly Programs for October—C. C. 
24, Sept. ’45. 
Group Relations Erepleme sg Round Table—Eliza- 
beth J. Drake. 37, Sept. '45. 
Assembly a ne of hanivitica—Mather 
63, Oct. '45. 


Harvey. P. 


Mesh, P. 


Assembly Programs for November—C. C. Harvey 
P. 65. Oct. ’45. 

Assembly Programs for December—C. C. Harvey. 
P. 106, Nov. ’45. 


Assembly Programs for January—C. C. Harvey. P. 


145, Dec. ’45. 


An Inter Departmental Pan-American—Vernette 
Trosper. P. 182, Jan. °46. 
Assembly Programs for February—C. C. Harvey. P. 


184, Jan. °46. 


A February Assembly—Ruth Redwine. P. 215,Feb. 
"46. 

Assembly Programs for March—C. C. Harvey. P. 
226, Feb. '46. 


Assembly Programs for Apriil—C. C. Harvey. P. 
263. Mar. ‘46. 

An Assembly Program—Character for a 
W orld’’—Clarence Kilmer. P. 296, Apr. °46. 

An Assembly “Sing’’ Using Mixed Chorus and Stu- 
dent Body—Margaret Dooley. P. 298, Apr. ’46. 

Assembly Programs for May—C. C. Harvey. P. 304, 
Apr. °46. 

V-J Day Memorial 
332, May ’46. 

Assembly Programs for September—C, 
P. 342, May ’ 
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“Free 


Service—W. Lester Carver. P. 


Cc. Harvey. 











INDEX TO VOLUME XViI 


ATHLETICS 


Girls’ Athletic Club Stresses Participation—Marion 
Dietrich. P. 35, Sept. °45. 

Noon Hour Activities Began Intramurals—Stuart 
L. Openlander. P. 113, Nov. °45. 

Roller Skating as an Extracurricular 
Roland C. Geist, P. 233, Feb. ’46. 

Every Boy. Plays tne Game—M. J. Henly. P. 234, 
Feb. ’46. 


Sport— 


All Boys Participate in Intramural Sports—H. E. 
Coleman. P. 237, Feb. ’46. 

How Our Intramural Program Is Organized— 
Anna Belle Moore. P. 271, Mar. '46. 

Physleal Education as a Girls’ Group Project— 


Gladys Kippen. P. 273, Mar. ’46. 

Girls’ Athletic Association Sponsors Variety of 
Activities—Vera Ulbricht. P. 313, Apr. ’46. 

Well Organized Intramural Program Is Asset to 
School—Ted Leopold and Ken Kopple. P. 316, 


Apr. °46. 


Boys’ Ranch Camp—Marion Pierce. P. 331, May ’46, 


CLUBS 
School Clubs Can Work—lIrene M. 
pept. ‘45. 
Future Farmers Co-operative Activities—De Witt 
Cc. Wing. P. 35, Sept. °45. 
So This Is Holly wood !— Harold Garnet Black. P, 
38, Sept. ’45. 


Grubrick. P. 6, 





Our New Service Society—J. J. Ellis. P. 57, Oct. °45. 
Our National Honor Society—Our Leading Club— 
Deane D. Fletcher. P. 59, Oct. ’45. 


An Experiment In P wa. try—Helen Vosatka. P. 6, 
Oct. ’45. 

Minute Men Organization—Gertrude 
113, Nov. ’45. 


Thuemler. P, 


High School Surveying Club—Charles Blaker. P. 
114, Nov. ’45. 

Projectionists’ Club—Samuel W. Fishkin. P. 117, 
Nov. 745. 

Home Worship Club—Duane G. Chamberlain. RB 
132, Dec. °45. 


To Club or 
Dec. °45. 
School Clubs—Gustave A. Feingold. P. 144, Dee. ’45. 
300k Clubs Develop Social Responsibility—Maude 

Staudenmayer. P. 168, Jan. '46. 


not to Club—M. G. 


The Delta Lamda Club—Anna Reiser. P. 180, Jan, 
46. 

How to organize a Ukulele Club—Lucy J. Goodwin 
f 1838, Jan. ’46. 

A Club for Discussion of International Relations— 


Louise Cotman. P. 191, Jan. ’46. 
Thirteen Rural Schools in Joint 
Henicle. P. 194, Jan. °46. 
Fellowship Club to Combat 
Hoeber. P. 232, Feb. ’46. 
Importance of Courtesy recognized—Dorothy Shel- 
don Owasso. P. 232, Feb. ’46. 
Girl Cadets Relieve Teacher Shortage—Kate Depew 


3and—Gladys 


Intolerance—Susanne 


P. 233, Feb. ’46. 

Clubs in Capitol Hill Junior High School—Arta 
Stone. P. 235, Feb. ’'46. 

Maryland Organizes Council of School Library 


Clubs—Lois Proctor. P. 238, Feb. '46. 
Schools Civic Club in Job Orientation 
Inez Ahlering. P. 313, Apr. ’46. 
Inter-Club Council Directs Activities of All Mem- 
bers—Horace T. Boileau. P. 314 Apr. ‘46. 
How a High School Flight Club Was Organized— 
Lloyd V. Manwiller. P. 314, Apr. ’46. 
Suggested Activities for a Photography Club—P. 
337, May ’46. 

Writing of Code Is Good Project for Literary Club 
—Marsden Cole. P. 351, May ‘46. 

Club Program Includes Wide Range of Vital Activ- 
ities—Marie Timporo. P. 351, May ’46. 

Activities Gain New Impetus Through English 
Boosters Club—Ruth A. Fields. P. 352, May ‘46. 

Speech at Du Quoin Is Fun—Doris J. Mle me and 
John Lawreck. P. 326. May ’46. 

We Like Our Junior High Forum—Ruth Carlson. 
P. 341, May ’46. 
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DEBATE AND SPEECH 


Compulsory Military Training—Harold E. Gibson. 
P. 50, Oct. ’45. 

The Case Against Compulsory Military Training— 
Harold E. Gibson. P. 90, Nov. ’45. 

Junior High School F i Margaret Atchison 
P. 115, Nov. ’45. 

Preparing the Affirmative Rebuttal—Harold E. 
Gibson. P. 136, Dec. ’45. 

Negative Rebuttal Plans—Harold E. Gibson. P. 177, 
Jan. ‘46. 

A Program for Extracurricular Speech Activities— 
Pauline Dahnke Ray. P. 204, Feb. °46. 

Debators Speak to a Rotary Club—Virginia Spark- 
lin. P. 209, Feb. °46 





FINANCING ACTIVITIES 


Why No Student Activities Budget?—Cyril L. Els- 
don. P. 14, Sept. °45. 

An Accounting Plan for Activity Funds—A. L. 
Thomasson. P. 62, Oct. ’46. 

An Accounting System for Junior High Schools— 
H. C. Gillespie. P. 169, Jan. ’46. 

Our Country Fair—Mary Anne Raywig and Joam 
Young. P. 192, Jan. ’46. 

Money-Making Projects for the School Paper—Mau- 
rice Paulsen. P. 196, Jan. ’46. 

Girl Reserve Club Projects Help Finance Activities 
—Ruth Huddleston. P. 271, Mar. ‘46. 

School Bank Handles Pupil Savings and Activity 
Fund—Gloria Balser. P. 350, May ‘46. 

Students Donate Work to Help Finance Yearbook— 
Margaret Willis. P. 354, May ’46. 


PARTIES 


Why Chaperons—Helene Safer Donow. FP. 5, Sept. 
"45. 

Hallowe’en Time Again—Jean Black. P. 55, Oct. ’45. 

A Student Sponsored Community Rink—Cecil H. Al- 
ford. P. 60, Oct. ’45. 

Our Rec Dances Audrey Munger. P. 127, Dec. °45. 

A Two-Year Experiment with a Small Dance 

Prahl. P. 260, Mar. ’°46. 

Regular Program of Recreation Nights—Gerald E. 
Richter. P. 276, Mar. °46. 

Shall We Dance?—Ruth Falkenstein. P. 292, Apr. 
"46. 

Planning Dances Gives Students Experience in 
Organization—Irene Pennington. P. 317, Apr. '46. 

ay? samme Night—Lena Martin Smith. P. 335, May 








Youth Center Provides Recreation for Students-- 
Grant Rahn. P. 352, May ’46. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 
The All-School Show—Martha Abbott. P. 17, Sept. 
45 


A War Stamp Program for Assembly—Marge Bier- 
sach and G. I. Renner. P. 19, Sept. °45. 

Ganging Up on Poetry—Helen D. Williams. P. 45, 
Oct. ’45. 

Themes for the All-School Show—Martha Abbott. 
r. 47, Oct. 45. 

Three All- 
Nov. ’45. 

The Singing Leaves—a Drama for the Speech Choir 
—Lois Saunier Bertling. P. 94, Nov. °45. 

A Dramatization of ‘‘The Night Before Christmas’’ 
—Marge Biersach. FP. 96, Nov. ‘45. 

A Tenth Grade Pageant—Wilma Stern Lewis. P. 
128, Dec. ’45. 

A Panel for the Graduation Program—Selma Bles- 
sin. P. 139, Dec. ’45. 

“The Prince of ‘Peace’’—a Pageant—Lena Martin 
Smith. P. 141, Dec. '45. 

One Christmas Program—Three Faiths—Mabel M. 
Reidinger. P. 148, Dec. ’45. 

Plotting Community Singing—Irving R. Friedman. 
P. 166, Jan. '46. 

A Roman Wedding—Estella Kyne. P. 175, Jan ’46. 

Our Annual Variety Show—May Louise Wood. P. 
196.\ Jan. °46. 

“Getting Acquainted with Our Neighbors’’—Laura 
DeMichele. P. 218, Feb. ’46. 

Original Pageant Portrays Junior High’s History— 
Allen F. Licke. P. 237, Feb. 46. 

Radio Three Plus Three—Max J. Herzberg. P. 261, 
Mar. ’46. 4 

Annual Operetta in Leading Activity in Music— 
L. V. Stock. P. 270, Mar. ’46. 


Marguerite Smith. P.S87, 
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Discussions Emphasized in Student Clubs—Martha 
Gray. P. 271, Mar. ’46. 

All Groups. Contribute to Annual Drama—Joan 
Eisenberg.}P. 275, Mar. ’46. 

Our Graduafion Program Won National Recogni- 
tion—Bille’S. Kimbrough. P. 311, Apr. ’46. 

School Radio Programs Make Community Story- 
concious. P. 315, Apr. °46. 

The Student Talent Show as an Assembly Program 
—P. 318, Apr. ’46. 

Living Mannequins—Constance 
328, May ’46. 

Hold a Contest in Parlamentary Procedure—Alta B. 
Hall. P. 350, May ’46. 


Pennypacker. P. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Student Journalism and the Post-War Era—Lau- 
rence R. Campbell. P. 16, Sept. '45. 

Educational Section in Local Paper—Donna Reed 
r. 37, Sept. ’45. 

The Yearbook Should Be Under Way—Annabelle 
H. Highfill. P. 103, Nov. °45. 

A Small School Produced Its Own Annual 
ces Sadoff. P. 116, Nov. ’45. 

Press Convention Programs——Laurence R. Camp- 
bell. P. 130, Dec. °45. 

It Pays to Advertise—M. G. Pattinzgton. P. 164, Jan. 
"46. 

Newspaper Critical Services}Laurence R. Camp- 
bell. P. 173, Jan. ’46. 

School Awards Described in Attractive Booklet— 
Gerald R. Neff. P. 193, Jan. ’46. 

Magazine Staff Obtains Vital Material—Ann G. 
Me Guinness, P. 194, Jan. °46. 

How Principals Help the School Press—Laurence 
R. Campbell. P. 224, Feb. °46. 

Special Issue of School Paper for Service Men— 
Walter Roberts: P. 238, Feb. °46. 

Presenting Student Opinion—Laurence R. Campbell 
P.. 253, Mar. ’46. 

How We Produce a Minature Yearbook—Kathryn 
N. Hynick. P. 274, Mar. ’46. 

Rating School Newspapers—Laurence R. Campbell. 
P. 288, Apr. °46. 

The Seventh Pillar of High School Journalism— 
Arthur de Poncean. P. 302, Apr. ’46. 

Where Are the Winning Newspapers?—Joseph C. 
Carter. P. 327, May °’46. 

The School Press Grows Up—Lawrence R. Campbell 
P. 330, May ’46. 





Fran- 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Solving the Recreation Problem—Frank Anderson 
>, 32, Sept. °45. 

School Has Fire Department—A. D. Abbott. P. 33, 
Sept. °45. 

Council Publicity Committee—Dorothy B. Zuegner. 
P. 34, Sept. °45. 

A Functioning Student Court—Ralph D. Horsman. 
and Margaret Taylor. P. 88, Nov. ’45. 

Our Student Maintenance Board—Elwod V. Hess. 
P. 112, Nov. °45. 

Vocational Clinic Is Council 
Riley. P. 114, Nov. ’45. 

Student Government and Service Organizations— 
Herbert Popenoe. P. 195, Jan. ’46. 

Our Associated Student Councils—Helen L. Cleve- 
land. P. 212, Feb. °46. 

Young Citizens Speak Up—Meyer Case. P. 223, Feb. 
"46. 

Student Council Sponsers Rural Education Day— 
po Bretzke and Ralph W. Bergstrom. -P. 234, 
“eb. 46. 

Significant Activities of a Student Council—Em- 
ma Lorn Felton. P. 236, Feb. °46. 

Hammond High Gets Its Recreational Center— 
John P. Floyd. P. 250, Mar. ’46. 

Learning Democracy Through Student Govern- 
ment—Bill Croy. P. 272, Mar. ’46. 

Can Youth Learn Responsibility—Earl C. Kelly. P. 
283, Apr. ’'46. 

Student Council Sponsors ape Campaign— 
Annie Shelegey. P. 295, Apr. ’46. 

This Project Helps Students to Become Intelligent 
Voters—R. O. Hughes. P. 310, Apr. °466. 

Have You a Youth Council On the Atomic Crisis?— 
Sally Cartwright. P. 323, May ’46. 

Ovr Plan for Student Activity in Creative School 
Control—J. R. Changler. P. 354, May ‘46, 

Our Efficient Patrol System Helps to Develop Self 
Discipline—Robert Young. P. 356. Mar. °46 

A Homework Literary Project by Radio—Sister 
Frances Teresa. P. 339, May ’46. 
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Radio Broadcasting at Grant Union High School Youth Guidance Clinic—Margaret C. Corcoran, P, 
—Lois Davey. P. 352, May ’46. 192, Jan. °46. 
Service Conservation Activities at Roosevelt High—Cegj] 
F. Bullock. P. 207, Feb. ’46. 
A High School Summer Camp—Betty Jean Hall. et 
al. P. 245, Mar. ’46. 
An Extended Tour—Keith W. Reed. P. 254, Mar. ’46, 
SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITIES The Student Lounge is Popular—Gertrude Thuem- 
ler. P. 270. Mar. '46. 
Clean Up Week Program—Harrison E. Hirth. P, 
273. Mar. °46. 
The Morale Boosters Write Letters to Former Stu- 
dents—Pat Lane. P. 274, Mar. ’46 
Students Carry On Inter-school Visitations During 
Youth Week. P. 312, Apr. ’46. 
Cafeteria Plays Impertant Part in Our School Life 
—Jerry Cagle. P. 316, Apr. ’46. 


We Learn to Do by Doing Literary Social 
Work—Sylvia Gordon, P. 353, May °46. 


A Day Camp as a Part of the City Recreation Pro- 
gram—Charles R. Canfield. P. 21, Sept. °45. 

High School Radio Workshop—Sophie Miller. P. 
23, Sept. °45. 

Activities Based on Post War Planning—Allan F. 
Locke. P. 32, Sept. °45. 

News of World Broadcast Daily—Belle Farman. 
P. 33, Sept. °45. 

Farm Work Experience at University School— 
Clara Rinmer. P. 38, Sept. ’45. 

Junior Town Meeting—R. O. Hughes. P. 43, Oct. 
"45. 


Because of the complex interrelation of the vari- 
ous extracurricular activities and interests, many 
of the articles listed here might properly have been 
classified wider a number of headings. To have 
listed items more than once would have been con- 
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The School Museum—Robert V. Cresswell. P. 56, 


























Oct. '45 jan 
> APL aig AO ee a Na b ‘niin @ . : 2 fusing, and so they have been placed arbitrarily 
os are Suggestions—Celia E. Klotz. P. 99 according to the arrangement that seems most log- 
ee | _ “2 i ee aes a an ae ical. Cross references have not been made, because 
eS oe saat ag for War Service—C. €. they would be too numerous for space available 
Spokane Rangers on the Air—J. M. Tewinkel. P. and too Involved for convenient use. 
171, Jan. °46, Items appearing in such departments as, As the 
Class in Photography Meets Needs of Activity Editor Sees It, News Notes and Comedy Cues are 
Groups—J. I. Hayes. P. 191, Jan. ’46. not listed in this volume index. 
00d citizens of tomorrow must be thritty! 
ventures ’ 
by 
Harry C. McKown 
should be in your library i] 
Your boys and girls need to know how to save 
money—also how to earn, spend, give and invest 
money, time, energy, and attention. 
This book of interesting stories and intriguing illus- 
trations deals with real life situations, things, and 
people, such as, for example, pin ball and slot machine 
suckers, phoney and legitimate sales, giving, safety first and last, gyp selling and 
canvassing schemes, health’s friends and enemies, “beautiful love letters’, winning 
and losing personalities, learning effectively, investing—sound and otherwise—care 
of school and personal equipment, material, clothing, etc. 
Order your copy now. You will receive it by return mail. 
Price $2.00 
ivities Publishing C 
School Activities Publishing Co. 
1515 LANE STREET Topeka, KANSAS 
= 
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ATTENTION 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ann LIBRARIANS — } 


School Magazine Subscriptions entered with us NOW will provide 
September copies for immediate use at the beginning of the 1946-47 term. 
You may enter School orders NOW at Special School Rates for 6, 8, 9 


or 12 months to start in September—Bill will be sent October Ist. 





SEND Your Orper To: 


BLACK MAGAZINE AGENCY 


Educational Reading Service 


BOX 312—LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 
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Summer Workshop in Theatre and Radio 


MacMurray College for Women 
(Open to High School Juniors) 


JULY 8 -- AUGUST 2, 1946 


The Summer Workshop offers unique 
opportunities for intensive experience 
in theatre and radio planning and 
production to talented girls who are 
now juniors in high school. High 
school juniors who are selected for 
admission will work with regular 
college students in the production of 
plays and radio programs. 


Certificates attesting students’ pro- 
ficiency will be issued at the end of 
the session. Selection of the high 
school section will be made on the 
basis of talent and past achievement 
as revealed in application. 


For Application Blanks 
write :— 
HAROLD E. GIBSON 


Director of Summer Session 
MacMurray College for Women 


Jacksonville, Illinois 























20 Skills Units In 
One Book: 


This teaching aid offers schools an efficient and economical means of giving pupils 
basic training in the 20 social-studies skills that they will need throughout their 
school careers. Written in a4 clear, simple style, and humorously illustrated, SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS stimulates pupils to improve their social-studies work. And, as 
the list of units shows, many of the skills are applicable in other subjects. 








Many leaders in the social-studies field have stated that social-studies pupils 
in the final years of high-school generally are inadequately equipped in the basic 
skills needed for successful classroom work. But in schools throughout the country 
today, SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is being used effectively on an early level to 
improve pupils’ present and future social-studies work. Order a copy on approval 
today! 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLSI 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure . How to Use an Index 

How to Understand  Social-Studies . How to Use The World Almanac 
Reading . How to Locate References on a Topio 
. How to Use an Encyclopedia . How to Read Simple Graphs 

How to Make an Honest Report . How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
How to Use a Dictionary Maps 

How to Use a Map . How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 


How to Use an Atlas and Figures 
How to Do Committee Work . How to Outline Social-Studies Material 


How to Take Part in a Social-Studies - How to Prepare a Good Report 
Discussion . How to Give an Oral Report 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalog . How to Make a Written Report 


POENSare woe 
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30-day approval—List price $1.50 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30: or more copies, 90c net each, keys 5c each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. Ker you's 




















